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CHAPTER I. 



THE soldier's SON. 




ITTLE Jack Rivers sat on a footstool before 
the fire, and gazed with wide-open, far-away 
eyes into the glowing caverns formed by the 
slowly burning coal. 

Daylight had deepened into twilight, and 
twilight into darkness, and the book which the child 
had been reading had long lain face downwards upon 
the carpet at his side. Yet he showed no impatience 
to continue his story, made no attempt, to kindle a 
light. Did not his mother lie sleeping on the couch 
close by ? Mother had such bad nights with her 
cough, she must certainly not be disturbed now. So 
Jack sat very still, his chin resting upon his hand, his 
dark-gray eyes fixed upon the hot, red fire, thinking 
so earnestly, that he soon lost all sense of the flight of 
time. 
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A low, gentle voice aroused him. 

" My little Jack," it said, with a very loving intona- 
tion. 

" Are you awake, mamma ? You have had such a 
nice sleep. Shall I light the lamp ? " 

" Not just yet, dear child. I feel better this even- 
ing. We will have a little talk together, like old 
times." 

Jack rose eagerly, stirred the fire into a cheery 
blaze, whilst all the gravity in his face vanished, and 
a very bright smile shone out of the eyes that had 
looked so serious but a minute ago. 

He drew his stool close to the couch on which his 
mother lay, and possessed himself of one of her hands, 
which he caressed gently from time to time. The 
little boy almost worshipped his mother. He had no 
brother and no sister. His father he could hardly 
remember, though he loved him passionately in a 
strange, reverential way. His father had been a 
soldier, and had died a soldier's death, fighting in a 
far-oflf land for his country and his queen. Little 
Jack could well remember the sad day when the news 
reached them in their quiet country home. He had 
clung to his mother in an agony of sympathetic 
sorrow, and mingled his tears with hers ; but not 
even this great grief had shaken his deeply-rooted 
desire, that when he grew up he too might go out as 
a soldier into foreign lands, and fight for the honour 
of his country, as his father had done, even though he, 
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like his father, should fall one day by the foeman's 
hand, and lie in a nameless grave, far away from his 
native land. 

But Jack said little of his soldier-like feelings to 
his mother ; for many years at least must elapse before 
he need dream of leaving her, and indeed at the 
thought of ever leaving the tender mother, who had 
been to him mother and father, brother and sister all 
in one, even the resolute courage of the soldier's child 
quailed a little. 

And all through the winter Mrs. Rivers had been 
ill, and Jack had helped to nurse her with a gentleness 
and thoughtfulness which no one would have looked 
for in a daring, high-spirited boy of ten. But love is 
a wonderful teacher, and Jack's heart was as warm 
and loving as it was bold. 

And now that his mother was well enough to move 
from her bed, and rest for a few hours each day upon 
the couch in the room adjoining hers, Jack lost the 
dim sense of fear which had oppressed him at times, 
and grew light-hearted again. And now that Mrs. 
Rivers had said that they were to have one of their 
" little talks, like old times," he felt that the dark days 
had indeed passed, and that brighter ones were draw- 
ing near. 

" What shall we talk about, mamma ? " 

" Tell me what you have been doing with yourself 
all day, dear child. And then, by-and-by, I have a 
story to tell you." 
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" A story ! " repeated Jack with laughing eyes. " It 
is a long while since you have told me a story. It 
shows your cough must be better. What is it 
about ? " 

" Never mind that yet. My story will wait. Tell 
me what you have done to-day since you said your 
lessons to me this morning. Why did you take your 
dinner away with you, instead of coming back to it ? " 

" Because," answered Jack with a quick glance at 
his mother's pale face, " I wanted to go to Hantley." 

"And why did you want to take that long walk, 
to-day especially ? " 

" Because there was a volunteer review at twelve, 
and some rifle-shooting. I wanted to see it,*' 

" Did it look pretty ? Did you enjoy yourself ? " 

" Yes, I liked to see it," answered Jack gravely. 

"Some day perhaps I shall have my little Jack 
wanting to turn volunteer — ^" and there Mrs. Rivers 
stopped short and sighed. 

But Jack hardly noticed the sigh. He was looking 
very much in earnest, and he said, almost as though to 
himself, — 

"No; I don't think I shall ever wish to be a 
volunteer. I don't like half-and-half arrangements. 
If ever I am a soldier, I will be the real thing." 

Mrs. Rivers was looking into the child's thoughtful 
face with a wistful gaze. 

" Does my little Jack wish to be a soldier ? " 

"Yes, mamma, very much." He spoke steadily. 
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wondering what his mother would say, for he had 
never before expressed his wish in such plain terms. 
He had had a fear lest she might be pained by the 
idea ; but to that straightforward question there could 
be but one answer. 

Mrs. Rivers did not speak for some while. Her 
little boy looked into her face to read an answer there, 
but he could not comprehend the meaning of the 
expression it wore. 

"But, darling mamma," he continued, with still 
greater earnestness, " I will do nothing that you do 
not wish. I will not be a soldier at all unless you 
give me leave." 

Was it only an illusion of the fire-light, or did 
tears really sparkle in his mother's eyes ? Certainly 
her voice shook a little as she made answer at last, — 

" I should like to think that my little Jack would 
be a soldier, and fight his battles bravely." 

" like papa," said the child proudly. 

" Yes, darling, like papa." 

And then there was silence again in the quiet room, 
broken only by the softly-f ailing * cinders and the 
sleepy sound of the glowing fire. 

Jack's face was aglow with delight at his mother's 
last words. 

" O mamma, I am so glad you do not mind ! I 
thought, perhaps, you would be afraid to let me go— 
because of papa, you know. I think I have always 
wanted to be a soldier." 
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Mrs. Bivers was silent again for a time, and Jack 
did not speak either. His boyish fancy was engaged 
in painting wonderful, glowing pictures of the future. 
His career was going to be so bright, his life so happy ; 
the child's eager face flushed and his eyes sparkled at 
the images his busy brain conjured up. And yet in 
each of these shifting day-dreams his mother was ever 
the central or the culminating thought. Her pride in 
his exploits, her joy at his return, were ever present 
in her little son's mind. " I will never give her one 
bit of trouble or worry," vowed Jack deep down in 
his heart. " I will always be good, and do just as she 
would wish. I will always remember what she has 
taught me." 

His mother's voice roused Jack from his reverie. 

"Jack," she said, "do you remember your Uncle 
Gilbert ? " 

"Yes," answered the boy readily. "He came to 
see us after papa died ; that is the first time I can 
remember seeing him. He came once, close to Christ- 
mas, one year, and wanted to take me back with 
him to see my cousins. Is he coming here again ? " 

" Yes, dear ; I think he will come and see me again 
very soon now." 

" That will be nice," said Jack with satisfaction. 
" I think Uncle Gilbert is very kind ; and he reminds 
me, just a very little, of the picture of papa in your 
room. Is he like papa ? " 

" He is a very little, but the likeness was never 
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strong. My little Jack is much more like his father 
than any one else." 

Jack's face coloured with satisfaction. 

" I am glad ; I want to be like papa. I remember 
Uncle Gilbert said I was. Mamma, if uncle asks us 
again to go and see them, shall you go ? Why have 
we never been there ? " 

" Because, darling, I dare not go so far north. The 
air is bracing and fresh, but it does not suit me. It 
brings the tiresome cough back. But would my little 
boy like to go back with his uncle and make friends 
with the cousins he has not yet seen ? " 

"I should like to see the house where papa was 
bom, and the park where he played, and the great 
trees he climbed, like what you have often told me 
about," answered Jack with sparkling eyes. " But I 
would rather stay with you, mamma. I could not 
bear to go away and leave you." 

Mrs. Eivers' hand closed quickly over the little 
warm one she held in hers. Again that sparkle as of 
tears shone in her eyes. Jack thought perhaps that 
he had better talk of something else. 

" You have not told me the story yet, mamma," he 
said ; " are you too tired now ? " 

" No, dear, I think not ; I should like to tell it you 
to-night, if I can." 

Something unusual in his mother's voice made Jack 
look quickly at her. The smile had faded from his 
face, and a dim sense of uneasiness was stealing over 
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him. But he pushed this away from him and asked 
cheerfully, — 

" What is it about, mamma ? " 

Mrs. Eivers was looking at him with a wistful 
smile. She paused a few minutes to gather strength, 
and then she began her story : — 

" Once upon a time there lived a great king, who 
was both good and great, and all his people loved him; 
but yet he had a great many enemies. No one who 
wished to live a bad life, or to do evil deeds, could bear 
the good king, because he was so just that he never 
allowed any wrong to go unpunished. So you may 
guess that the number of his enemies grew and grew, 
until sometimes the empire of the good king seemed 
threatened with destruction." 

" But why didn't his soldiers fight for him ? " asked 
Jack with energy. 

"They did. The king enlisted under his banner 
all his faithful servants, and they fought bravely for 
him. Many died on the battle-fields; but the rest 
went on with the struggle, and never grew tired of 
doing battle for their king." 

" And did they conquer the enemies ? " 

" No, not quite ; the fighting had always to be kept 
up, though it was not always so fierce. But the 
number of the enemy kept always increasing, and 
fresh soldiers had to be found. So at length the king 
sent a proclamation through his kingdom, asking that 
every one should bring up their children to be fit for 

(742) 
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soldiers, and teach them how to fight his enemies as 
soon as they should be old enough, wherever they 
should meet them." 

"That's something like the German military system," 
remarked Jack sagely; "it is good, but very expen- 
sive. What did the people say ? " 

" Many parents were very glad and proud to train 
up their children for the king's service ; but some 
were careless, and some neglected the command alto- 
gether, and some of the children refused to fight when 
the time came." 

"What cowards!" exclaimed Jack with scorn. 

"Perhaps; and yet it was not an easy kind of 
fighting. The enemy was very crafty and very skil- 
ful. Soldiers had to be always on the watch. There 
was very little rest, and very hard work to be done. 
It was not an easy life at all." 

"The more hardship the more glory afterwards!" 
cried Jack with enthusiasm. "I wish I had lived 
then ; I would not have backed out of it." 

Mrs. Eivers' hand closed again upon that of her 
child with an almost convulsive pressure. There was 
a pause before she continued the story. 

" There was a mother living in that country who 
had one son whom she loved very dearly. She wished 
him to grow up a brave soldier, and to serve the king; 
but yet she could not bear to think of his leaving her 
and going out into the world to fight, though she 
hoped he would make a brave soldier when the time 

(742) 2 
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came. And one day a summons came from the king, 
warning her that she must soon let her boy go, but 
telling her that she might come and live in the quiet, 
peaceful country which lay round his own palace^ out 
of the way of all the fighting and trouble of the rest 
of the land." 

Mrs. Eivers paused a few moments. Jack's eyes 
were fixed intently upon her. He said nothing, but 
waited for her to go on. 

" The mother was very sorrowful and very troubled 
at the thought of leaving her only son, whom she 
loved so much. She knew the king's will must be 
done, but she could not make up her mind all at once. 
She sent a message back, * Can you not spare him to 
me a little while longer ? He is too young to go out 
alone into the world to fight.' And the king answered, 
* He is not too young, if you have trained him up as 
you should have done. Surely you have taught him 
the use of arms, and can furnish him with weapons 
for the fight. I have need of brave soldiers, and your 
son will fight better for knowing you to be safe and 
happy in my country/ So the mother tried to resign 
her own will to that of the king, and to get her boy 
ready for the field of battle. She was sure he would 
make a very brave soldier when once he had got over 
his grief at parting with her." 

Mrs. Rivers' voice nearly broke just there. The wist- 
ful look in Jack's eyes seemed almost more than she could 
bear to meet ; but she conquered herself, and went on. 
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'' Just before she had to leave him, she called him 
to her, and told him that he was now entering the 
king's service as his soldier, which he had always liked 
to call himself, and that he must be very brave, and 
never tire of fighting the king's battles. Then she 
gave him three weapons to fight with, and told him 
never to lose them. ' They will help you better than 
any others,' she said. * If people try to persuade you 
to give them up for others, do not listen to them. If 
ever through carelessness or any other cause you should 
lose one or all of your weapons, do not despair or give 
up. Never rest content imtil you have found them 
again. The names of the weapons are obedience, and 
faith, and love.' " 

** Mamma ! mamma ! " cried Jack suddenly, smarting 
tears starting to his eyes, " what do you mean ? " 

But Mrs. Rivers, though her voice quivered a little, 
still went on with her story. 

"'You will find that many people will laugh at 
your weapons, and call them old-fashioned, feeble, use- 
less. They will tell you that the sword of rebellion 
and the spear of anger are far stronger and better arms 
than yours. But do not heed them. You have your 
mother's word against theirs. The weapons she has 
given you are the weapons of the king. As long as 
you call yourself his servant and soldier use none 
others.' " 

Jack suddenly broke into passionate sobs ; and his 
tears were very rare. 
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*' Mamma ! mamma ! what do you mean ? " he re- 
iterated. " You are not going to leave me ? you are 
not going — to — ^to — " He could say no more. 

" My own dear little boy, I must obey the call of 
the Great Kling, even though it seems very hard. And 
my little Jack will try, I know, to be * His faithful 
soldier and servant,' and will not be ashamed 'to fight 
manfully under His banner.' " 

Mrs. Rivers' own voice quivered here, and Jack's 
sobs were uncontrollable. The shock to him was so 
sudden it found him totally unprepared. 

"God will help you; He will take care of you," 
murmured the mother tremulously, gently stroking the 
bowed head, " my own dear little soldier-boy ! " 



CHAPTEE II. 



BROTHERS AND SISTERS. 




SHALL have the pony-carriage and drive 
over to see Margy Stuart this afternoon," 
said Euby Eivers with an air of decision,^ 
looking out over the sunny park, where 
the first tender green of spring was begin- 
ning to throw its mantle over every stately tree and 
every tangled thicket. 

" You can't ! " cried Hilda quickly. " Harold and I 
are going to ride the ponies after dinner. We ordered 
them this morning." 

"Then I shall just countermand your order," re- 
turned Euby, her dark eyes flashing. " You had no 
business to give it at all without consulting me. I 
am the eldest ; I have the first right." 

" You haven't ! " cried Hilda, flushing hotly. " You 
know you had the last turn last fine day. You always 
want the best of everything; it isn't fair. You're a selfish 
— ^thing!" Hilda substituted this last word in place of 
a much stronger one which was on the tip of her tongue. 
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" I shall not allow you to speak to me like that/' 
said Euby haughtily. " I am the elder; I have a right 
to do as I choose. I will not be interfered with by 
yon** 

^ "I'm not interfering with you; it's you who are 
interfering with me," retorted the indignant Hilda. 
" Harold and I ordered the ponies directly after break- 
fast. It was raining then, and you know you said 
you should not go out all day." 

" It has stopped raining, and I shall go ! " said Ruby 
decisively. 

" You shan't 1" asserted Hilda, stamping her foot 

" If you are so violent about it, I shall simply speak 
to mamma," replied Ruby calmly. " Tou know what 
she will say." 

" You are a mean, cowardly, selfish wretch !" cried 
passionate Hilda. "You think you can do just as 
you like, because you are two years the elder, and are 
handsome, and mamma's favourite. I wouldn't be 
so mean as you are — ^no, not at any price !" 

"I should be very sorry to be as unlady-like as 
you are," retorted Ruby with a sneer, which quite 
marred the beauty of her face. 

" I don't care what you say. I wouldn't be so selfish 
as you for anything. — Harold!" cried Hilda, as a 
handsome, curly-headed lad of twelve lounged into the 
room with his hands in his pockets. " Ruby wants 
to stop our having the ponies, just because she wants 
to have the carriage out. Isn't it mean ?" 
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" She can't stop us," said Harold coolly. " The ponies 
don't belong to her." 

'' I shall speak to mamma/' repeated Buby, putting 
on her most stately air, and rising to quit the room. 
" I shall not allow my plans to be interfered with in 
this manner." 

" The mean thing ! " breathed Hilda in a fierce 
undertone. 

" Never mind her," whispered Harold with a know- 
ing look. " Let her do what she likes. I'll give the 
groom a hint, and we'll slip round to the stables 
directly after dinner, and be off before she knows. 
If papa were at home, I'd not trouble even to do that. 
I'd get him to say we should have our way. He 
always takes our side." 

" Like mamma always takes Ruby's," added Hilda. 

Ruby had not quite reached the door, though she 
was too far off to hear these whispered comments and 
arrangements. Before she had actually gained it, some 
one opened it from the outside, and their mother en- 
tered. 

It was so seldom that Mrs. Rivers paid a visit to 
her children's play-room, that they all stood and 
looked at her in a kind of amaze. She was a beau- 
tiful woman, with a languid grace in all her move- 
ments. She had the magnificent dark eyes which both 
her daughters had inherited; but in other respects 
Hilda did not resemble her mother, whilst Ruby woidd 
evidently grow up her very image. 
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Mrs. Rivers held in her hand an open letter with a 
deep black border. 

"Children," she began in rather a languid way, 
whilst she drew her fine lace-edged handkerchief from 
her pocket, " I have some very sad news for you. 
Your poor Aunt Mary is dead. She died yesterday 
morning." 

None of the children ever remembered seeing their 
aunt, so, although they looked grave as a matter of 
propriety, they did not feel any real sorrow. 

" It is Aunt Mary papa has been with for a week, 
I suppose ?" said Harold, to break the silence which 
followed. 

« Yes," answered Mrs. Rivers, sinking down into a 
chair. " I am glad he was with her to the end, poor 
thing ! though I had no idea the end was so near. 
He thought she would live through the summer, in 
spite of what she said. Sick people have so many 
fancies." 

" Is papa coming home, then ?" asked Harold. 

"After the funeral is over. And he will bring 
your little cousin home with him. He will have to 
live here now." 

Harold uttered a low whistle, Hilda looked inter- 
ested. Ruby indifferent. 

" What ! our cousin Jack ? " 

"Yes. He is ten, I believe — two years younger 
than you, Harold. You must be kind to him," 

"Shall we have to go into mourning for Aunt 
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Mary V* a-sked Ruby, with the first spark of interest 
which she had showiL 

" Of course," answered her mother, she too evincing 
a little more animation than heretofore. "I shall 
have the carriage directly after lunch and go to Cars- 
borough. I shall be able to get a good deal done at 
James and Willings. We can send to town, if neces- 
sary, later. You had better come with me, Ruby. 
I think you will look very well in black, though I 
have never tried it for you before." 

Ruby's face brightened at the thought of a shop- 
ping expedition, and the purchase of new clothes for 
herself. 

Hilda shrugged her shoulders and looked a little 
scornful. She did not care about dress, and thought 
Ruby unfeeling ; but yet her own face dimpled into 
triumphant smiles as Harold tapped her on the shoulder 
and said, in not too subdued a tone, — 

"Now we can go our ride in peace, and no row 
when we get back." 

And all this while a little, pale-faced, golden-haired 
child, with thin shrunken limbs, and very deep, wist- 
ful blue eyes, had been curled up in a great chair by 
the fire, listening to every word that was spoken, but 
not once opening her lips. 

Poor little Corrie ! her life was not a very bright 
one. She had been from her birth an ailing, sickly 
child, and Mrs. Rivers, whose other children had all 
grown up strong and comely, could not understand 
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why this youngest one should be so weakly. She felt 
aggrieved at it, and was half ashamed of the small 
and puny creature, who always looked so white and 
frail. The pathetic little face, with its wistful eyes 
and cloud of golden hair, was not beautiful in her 
eyes. She loved the rich damask-rose beauty of her 
eldest girl, and admired the daring spirit and bound- 
less activity of Hilda and the two boys. But in 
Corrie's fragile fairness she could see nothing lovely ; 
and the child had ever been haunted by a sense of 
inferiority which had weighed down her mind, as 
physical weakness had enfeebled her body. 

Nobody treated her with unkindness, and yet the 
little girl's life seemed lonely and loveless. She was 
four years younger than any of the others. Lionel 
and Ruby had never taken much notice of her in any 
way. Harold was kind in a rough brotherly, rather 
teasing fashion, which often gave almost as much pain 
as pleasure to the sensitive child. Hilda meant to be 
kind, for she had a good deal of love hidden away in 
her heart for her sickly little sister ; but she was shy 
of expressing it, and was so wrapped up in her idol- 
ized twin-brother Harold, that often she seemed to have 
no thoughts left for any one else. And so little Corrie 
grew up a silent, solitary child, full of strange thoughts 
and longings, which she could confide to nobody, be- 
cause nobody would care to listen. 

When she was well enough, she shared a little in 
the studies of her sisters with their daily governess, 
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and she loved books above everything ; but often she 
was too weak and ill, and in too much pain, to do any 
lessons, or even to read, and then the hours seemed 
long and weary, and Corrie felt often very sad and 
lonely. But she never complained, and nobody guessed 
how the quiet little child pined for a little love and 
sympathy. 

And now when Corrie heard for the first time of 
this unknown cousin, who was in future to share their 
home, a very wistful look awoke in her deep eyes, and 
she murmured to herself, — 

" A new cousin coming to live here ! I wonder 
what that will be like. But oh how I vdsh it was a 
little girl ! then, perhaps, she would love me a little. 
I should be so happy if I had somebody to love 
me!" 

Hilda and Harold rode out together that afternoon. 
There was nothing in the world these two loved better 
than a tearing gallop over the breezy moorland in 
each other's company. The twins were more alike in 
disposition than in appearance, for Harold was several 
degrees fairer than his sister. His hair was a deep 
chestnut, whilst hers was dark brown ; his eyes were 
gray, hers almost black ; and his face was more merry 
and careless than hers. But in their tastes, in their 
opinions, in their views for the future, they were 
always agreed ; and they were happier in each other's 
society than in any other. 

Yet in other respects they differed not a little. 
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Hilda was excitable and passionate; Harold easy- 
going and cheerful. Hilda bad a strong sense of 
duty ; Harold liked to take his own way at any cost, 
if it was not too much trouble. Hilda had naturally 
rather strong feelings of reverence and obedience; 
Harold had very little of either. Hilda had the 
stronger character of the two, and would probably 
turn out a very noble or a very self-willed woman, 
according to circumstances; Harold would probably 
neither rise high nor sink low in the social scale. A 
happy medium was likely to be his lot all through 
life. The example of his elder brother Lionel was 
worse for Harold than was Ruby's for Hilda. The 
girl despised her elder sister's vanities and scorned 
her meanness; but Harold admired and copied Lionel's 
self-will and defiance of all law and order. Certainly 
the home-training of these children made it hard for 
them to grow up into either good or useful men and 
women. 

Harold and Hilda talked a good deal of this new 
cousin as they rode along. They hardly knew whether 
to be glad or sorry that he was coming. 

" A visit is all very well," remarked Harold, " but 
to live with us — that is serious." 

" If he is a soft or a silly boy, it will be a great 
bore," said Hilda. 

" In that case we shall just leave him to his own 
devices," quoth Harold. 

"I believe Aunt Mary was very pious," said the 
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girl reflectively. "I hope he won't be a goody- 
goody little boy." 

"We shall soon take that out of him, if he is," 
laughed Harold. " I can't stand that kind of thing 
in a boy." 

" And he is sure to expect to be a great deal with 
us, as he is only a year or two younger. It will be 
tiresome, won't it, sometimes ? " 

" Well, if he is an agreeable fellow it won't matter 
much ; and if not, why then, as he comes equally 
between us, we can turn him over to Corrie to 
entertain." 

Brother and sister laughed heartily at this idea. 

" Poor Corrie ! " said one. 

" Poor Jack ! " echoed the other. 




CHAPTER m, 
jack's arrival. 

F he turns out a milksop or a mean fel- 
low, I shall just send him to Coventry; 
and do you the same, Harold," said Lionel, 
with a not too pleasant expression crossing 
his handsome, self-willed face. "I don't 
want any puling, goody-goody young monkey prying 
into our concerns. Aunt Mary, I know, was awfully 
pious. Mamma never liked her a bit, for all that 
she talks as though she was sorry when she died; 
and if this boy of hers is a bit like her — well I guess 
he*ll have a pretty warm time of it, till he gets the 
nonsense taken out of him. He ought to have been 
a girl, that's where it is." 

" Well," returned Harold reflectively, " I dare say 
hell be more with the girls than with us. He's two 
years younger than I, and three than you. Mamma 
says he will most likely do lessons with the girls 
at first at any rate. He won't know enough to 
come to Mr. Gresham. So I don't suppose he will 
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be much in our way, not for a good many months 
to come anyhow/* 

" I don't know that," returned Lionel with a frown. 
" He is a boy, and is sure to come bothering after us. 
Ruby is hardly ever out of mamma's sight now ; Hilda 
mostly flocks with you ; he'll never be content to stay 
shut up with Corrie. No, he'll be everlastingly prying 
into our concerns. Hilda is bad enough sometimes, 
with her girl's notions ; but she's no meanness about 
her, hasn't Hilda, though she is a girl. But I'd not 
answer for a canting Methodistical little monkey, as 
I expect this Jack to be." 

" Only perhaps he won't be that," suggested 
Harold 

" Sure to be," returned Lionel. " You know what 
those 7)ia7n7riy-8ick boys always are. I hope papa 
will send him to school, out of our way." 

" So do I." 

" I know Pater will make an awful fuss of him," 
continued Lionel shrugging his shoulders. " He was 
always very fond of Aunt Mary, and Uncle John was 
the only brother he ever had. I remember how dis- 
tressed he was when the news of his death came. We 
shan't be able to make any complaints about Jack to 
him for some time to come." 

Lionel and Harold were strolling round the lawn 
after their morning studies, waiting till the bell should 
summon them in to their dinner. The boys did not 
go to school It would have been much better for 
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them if they had been sent there long ago ; but both 
Mr. and Mrs. Rivers were easy-going, indulgent 
parents, and their sons had no wish to exchange the 
pleasant freedom of their home life for the discipline 
and hardships of school. So they had begged and 
entreated to be allowed to study with a tutor under 
the paternal roof, and had had no very great diflSculty 
in obtaining their own way. 

Mr. Gresham, the tutor, was an old college friend 
of Mr. Rivers. He took up his residence in Rivers- 
dale Park, and did what he could to drill a little 
scholarship into the empty heads of his two pupils ; 
but it was no very easy or agreeable task. Short 
working hours gave little chance for much progress ; 
the boys were entirely indifferent about their own 
improvement, and rebelled against any kind of dis- 
cipline. But for his friendship for the father, Mr. 
Gresham would long ago have resigned the task of 
instructing the sons. 

Except in school hours, he had no control at all 
over his pupils, and the boys grew up very much as they 
pleased. Their father made rules which he was too 
idle and good-natured to enforce, and his sons ignored 
them altogether. In point of fact they did exactly 
as they liked, and nobody cared or dared interfere 
with them so long as they kept from flagrant 
mischief. 

Yet all the same they were not at all wishful for 
a companion, who would watch and perhaps share 
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their amusements; for many of their exploits they 
were by no means anxious to have witnessed by any 
one who would be in auy way likely to describe what 
passed. 

When they took their places at table, Mrs. Rivers 
gave them, in a languid way, the following interesting 
piece of information : — 

" Papa will be home this afternoon. He will bring 
Jack with him. He says Jack has been very un- 
happy ever since his mother died, so you must all 
try to be very kind to him. He is to have the little 
room at the end of the passage — next to yours, Harold, 
so you must look after him a little till he feels at 
home here." 

"All right," said Harold in an off-hand way, not 
too well pleased at hearing of Jack's distress. 

" I hate cry-babies" he muttered to Hilda. 

" I dare say he will be all right soon," she answered 
with a little more sympathy in her tone. 

Corrie's blue eyes filled with tears. She was always 
touched by the thought of sorrow or suffering. The 
idea that Jack would come to them lonely and un- 
happy seemed to form a bond of union between them 
already; for was not she lonely and unhappy too 
sometimes ? 

The afternoon turned out cold and wet, and twilight 

crept on early. The children did not go out, but 

spent their time in the great play-room, sometimes 

playing in a rough, romping fashion, sometimes gather- 
er*?) 3 
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ing round the blazing fire to chatter. They talked a 
good deal of Jack, and speculated what he would be 
like. Then they wondered how soon they would 
come ; and whether their father would have brought 
them any presents, as he usually did after he had 
been away from home. 

The play-room was at the back of the house, and 
the wing in which all the children's rooms were 
situated was shut off from the rest of the house by 
a swing-door, so that no sound in the great hall, 
unless it were very loud indeed, could reach these 
distant rooms. 

Thus it was that the children heard no sound of 
carriage wheels up the drive, no bustle as of an arrival 
in the house ; and the flight of time had been so swift 
that all were surprised when the door opened and 
their father led into the dusky, fire-lit room a little, 
pale-faced, fair-headed boy of ten, who looked half 
eager and half shy as he met the gaze of many pairs 
of eyes, whilst the colour rose in his face, and the 
look of sadness which it wore seemed almost lost in 
one of expectancy. 

"Papa! papa!" 

The children set up a great shout, and made a rush 
at their father. They all loved him for his indulgent 
fondness, and stood in no awe of him at alL Except 
Euby, they all loved him better than they did their 
mother. 

Jack stood quietly and looked on, as noisy greetings 
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and warm embraces were bestowed upon his uncle. 
In the fitful light he could not see very much of his 
cousins, except that they were tall, handsome, and well 
dressed. The sound of so many voices confused him, 
used as he was to the low tones of a well-loved voice 
that he would never hear again. He had dropped his 
uncle's hand, and stood a little apart, watching the 
meeting between the father and his children rather 
•wistfully. Would any of these cousins ever learn to 
love him a little ? The lonely little heart was very 
hungry for love. But just now he would not let him- 
self think or wonder. He was terribly afraid lest the 
tears, which he felt very near his eyes, should brim 
over and fall. And Jack was determined that his first 
introduction to his new home should be bravely made. 

In a very few seconds Mr. Rivers freed himself from 
the eager crowd of arms and faces ; he made a step 
forward, took little Jack by the hand once more, and 
pressed it kindly. 

"Where are your manners, children? Don't you 
see I have brought you a new brother to take care of? 
— Now, Jack, here are all the playmates I have told 
you about. I hope you will soon be capital friends. 
I think you know their names — Ruby, Hilda, Corrie, 
Lionel, and Harold." 

The children came up one by one and shook hands. 

Ruby kissed her little cousin and said, with the air 
of condescending kindliness which she had learned 
from her mother, — 
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" How do you do, Jack ? I hope you will be very 
happy with us." 

" YouVe got the room next mine," said Harold with 
an assumption of great friendliness, which he felt the 
occasion demanded. "I'll be with you as much as 
ever you like." 

" Thank you," replied Jack mechanically. 

"And I'll let you ride my pony when it comes 
back," said Hilda, this being the greatest attraction 
she could think of to offer ; " and if you don't know 
how already, I'll teach you to drive." 

" Thank you," said Jack again. 

Lionel did not speak, but looked with a little good- 
humoured contempt upon the small boy, who seemed 
so bewildered and tongue-tied. After all, he need not 
have troubled his head about him. A shrimp like that 
would never dare to oppose his will. 

There was a little rather stiff talk with Jack, and 
then the children turned again upon their father, and 
the babel of voices rose again. There seemed so much 
to tell, that all spoke at once, and Jack's ears took in 
nothing but an utter confusion of sound which con- 
veyed no meaning to his bewildered brain. His heart 
throbbed, his throat swelled, he felt his composure in 
great danger of giving way. A sensation of intense 
relief fell upon him when he became aware that Mr. 
Rivers was quitting the room, and that his children 
were rushing precipitately after him. Whether this 
was polite or not Jack never troubled to think; he 
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only knew that he was alone m the great dim room, 
and with one quick gasp he sank down on the floor 
beside the fire and buried his face in his hands, whilst 
great long-drawn sobs, as if from the very bottom of 
his heart, shook his whole frame. 

How many minutes passed thus he did not know. 
The sense of lonely desolation was growing almost 
more than he could bear. Suddenly a pair of soft 
little arms stole gently round his neck, and a sweet, 
tearful child's voice whispered in his ear, — 

" Oh, don't cry so, dear, poor Jack ! I am so sorry 
— oh, so very sorry ! " 

It was little Corrie who spoke — Corrie whom he 
had barely seen in the first confusion of his arrival, 
and who, after one kiss from her father, had retired 
into her great chair and remained hidden by the deep 
shadow. Jack thought he had been alone. He did 
not know that one loving pair of eyes was watching 
him from the darkness; that one little heart was 
beating in sympathy with his, and longing to share or 
to soothe his sorrow. 

When Corrie could bear it no longer, when her shy- 
ness was overcome by the great wish to comfort him, 
if ever so little, then she had left her shadowy corner 
and crept towards him with hushed feet. 

And so Jack suddenly found the little golden head 
nestling upon his shoulder, the white tearful cheek 
pressed against his, whilst the little broken voice kept 
murmuring, — 
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" Oh, poor Jack ! I am so sorry — so very sorry ! " 

Jack clung to the fragile child as though for the 
moment she were the stronger — ^the protector. He 
could not speak, but his tears flowed freely, and the 
over-burdened heart found relief. At last he conquered 
himself. He checked his sobs, and looked up. 

" Is it Corrie ? " he asked. 

" Yes, Jack ; I am Corrie." 

"Then I love you, Corrie," cried the boy with 
sudden devotion. " I love you ever so much." 

" O Jack ! " Little Corrie could think of nothing 
else to say in her bewilderment of joy. She did not 
remember that any one had said that to her before. 

" Corrie, will you try to love me too — if you can ? " 
asked the boy wistfully. 

" I do love you. Jack." 

" Do you really ? You have so many to love you. 
O Corrie ! Corrie ! " — and here Jack's tears broke out 
afresh — "always igo on loving me if you can, for 
there is nobody to love me now ! " 

"Poor Jack! Oh, don't cry so. Jack! I will 
always love you — always I " 

" Will you ? I am so glad. I want some love so 
badly, Corrie." 

And Corrie clung closer round his neck, and said, 
in what was hardly more than a whisper,— 

" And so do I." 

" You ! " ejaculated the boy, but said no more. 
There is a language amongst children more eloquent 
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than words — a language whose tender vibrations we 
lose as we grow up and meet the hardening influences 
of the great world without : it is a language of un- 
spoken thoughts, revealed by the marvellous intuition 
of tender child-like sympathy and love. And as 
Corrie's head rested confidingly upon his shoulder, and 
he felt the clinging pressure of the little loving arms, 
and heard the quivering, broken words, « And so do 
I," he asked no questions as to how it was that one so 
surrounded by close ties of brotherhood and sisterhood 
should feel this need. He knew without words that 
there was a hidden bond of sympathy between them, 
which was drawing them closer together each moment. 
Their lives looked outwardly very different. Perhaps 
inwardly there were many points of union. 

Jack could not have put into words the sense of 
championship and devotion which suddenly sprang up 
in his heart towards the fragile child ; but he bent 
his head and kissed her lips very lovingly, 

"Then, Corrie, we will love each other," he said 
softly. 



CHAPTER IV. 



COUSINS. 




|ACK awoke early the next morning. He 
hardly remembered for a minute or two 
where he was or what had happened; but 
he sprang out of bed and ran eagerly to the 
winder He looked out over a ^de ex- 
pause of undulating park, which looked very green 
and beautiful under the sunny morning sky. There 
was a little white mist clinging about the low bushes 
and tree-trunks ; the dew-drops sparkled like diamonds 
where the sun-light caught them. In the distance 
Jack could see the graceful forms of a herd of deer 
which were gathered together in one of the little dells. 
Not far away a little natural lake glistened brightly 
in the simshine. Altogether there was something 
very exhilarating in the clear freshness of the spring 
morning, and in spite of the heavy load which seemed 
to lie upon his heart, Jack smiled as he looked over 
the smiling country, and thought his new home a 
very pretty place. 
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He tried to remember what had happened last 
night, and to recall the faces of his cousins ; but he 
was not very successful in either attempt. The only 
distinct impression upon his mind was the remem- 
brance of a pair of little clinging arms rotmd his 
neck, and the look of Corrie's blue eyes swimming in 
sjrmpathetic tears. 

In point of fact, Jack had been so overcome by the 
fatigue of the journey, and the pressure he had been 
putting upon himself throughout that long, dreary 
day, that he had been attacked by a violent headache, 
which had forced him to take to his bed directly he 
had had some tea ; and once there, the merciful sleep of 
childhood had fallen upon him, and he knew neither 
loneliness nor sorrow all through the first long night 
in this strange new home. 

And now he had awakened refreshed and in- 
vigorated, ready to face the new life bravely. When 
he was dressed, and standing at the window once 
more, he drew out a little case which held in one side 
a portrait of his mother and in the other a lock of 
her hair. 

The child's eyes grew dim with tears as he gazed, 
and he pressed his lips passionately against the glass 
which covered the pictured face. 

" Mamma ! " he whispered ; " oh, my own darling 
manmia ! " Then he set his face bravely, and checked 
the unbidden tears which had forced their way to his 
eyes ; and his lip hardly quivered as he went on, still 
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half aloud, " I will never forget what you have taught 
me. I will be a brave soldier if I can, and never be 
afraid to do what the King would wish His soldiers to 
do, and I will never be ashamed of the weapons you 
told me to fight with. I have not forgotten what 
they are, — obedience, and love, and faith. I wonder 
if I shall find them very hard to use ? I wonder 
what this kind of fighting will be like ? " And then 
flashed across the child's mind the pass-word which 
his mother had told him was always to be kept in 
mind by the King's soldiers — " Watch and pray." 

Jack fell upon his knees ; and if the prayer that 
rose to his lips was not very long, it was very earnest 
and very sincere. 

Then he opened his door and glanced down the 
long passage, which looked very long indeed to his 
eyes, which were used only to the tiny house in which 
he had lived ever since he could remember. Nobody 
seemed stirring, silence reigned unbroken in the great 
house. Jack did not know the time, but did not 
think by thft light that it was very early, as he was 
used to consider early. 

He remembered Harold's parting injunction at night 
to come to him if he wanted anything, so he crept 
softly in, and found the boy snoring peacefully upon 
his narrow bed. His eyes opened drowsily, however, 
as Jack stood gazing at him, and after looking 
intensely puzzled for a moment, Harold burst out 
laughing. 
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"Why, it's Jack of course! Couldn't think who 
you were. What an early hour to be up ! It's 
only seven o'clock. We don't breakfast till half-past 
eight. I shall sleep peacefully for another hour. 
Why did you get up so early ? " 

" I awoke. I wasn't sleepy. I should like to go 
out ; may I ? " 

"Bless you, yes; we all do just as we like here. 
I expect the servants will be up downstairs, and the 
door unlocked. If not, you can get out at the 
window. Lionel and I have done that before now." 
Harold chuckled, and turned round in bed, composing 
himself anew to slumber. 

Jack wandered down the long passage, through the 
swing-door, down the wide shallow oak stairs, and so 
through the open hall-door into the garden. 

The air struck him as singularly fresh and pure. 
It stirred his pulses, ruffled his hair, and made him 
feel inclined to run and jump, in the very enjoyment 
of healthful activity. And yet all the while there 
eeemed some heavy load weighing him down, and he 
was afraid to let himself think too much, or allow his 
mind to wander back to the past, lest his feelings 
should again overmaster him. 

He roamed out into the park, and tramped through 
the dewy grass, enjoying the beauty of all around. 
This was real country, not the suburban trimness of 
the place where he had lived so many years. He 
gathered early primroses from their lowly bed among 
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the tender grass. He had gathered them for his 
mother the very day she died, and they lay upon her 
pillow to the very last. He had placed some more in 
her hands before they laid her in her coffin. Jack 
brushed away a tear as he pressed the little yellow 
flowers to his lips. Who was there now to take his 
flowers to ? Would his aunt care to have them ? 
Would she be tender and loving to him as that dear 
mother had been ? 

Jack had not yet seen Mrs. Rivers. She had been 
out when he had arrived; and then she had been 
detained by visitors until after he had gone to bed. 
He looked forward to seeing her, with a longing for 
which he could hardly account. Surely one mother 
could not be so very different from another ; and per- 
haps she would have room in her heart for him, as 
well as for her own children. 

With a beating heart the child entered the break- 
fast-room, which one of the maids pointed out to him. 
She was sure to be there to welcome the little ones as 
they appeared, and give them that warm, sweet kiss 
without which no day seemed properly begun. 

But no ; the room was empty, though the clock 
pointed already to half -past eight. Jack's face fell, 
and a sense of loneliness seemed to fill the room ; but 
next moment a quiet footfall made him look roimd, 
and there was Corrie stealing in, in her mouse-like 
fashion. 
. " Corrie ! " he said gladly. 
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She looked up at him timidly, but as he put down 
his face to kiss hers, the shyness melted, and a little 
smile, like a struggling sunbeam, crept over it. 

" Where is Aunt Leonora ? " asked Jack. 

" Mamma ? " said the child. " Oh, she is not down 

yet." 

" Is she poorly ? " 

"No; I mean she does not come down so early 
ever." 

" Does she not give you your breakfasts ? Don't 
you breakfast together, I mean ? " 

" Oh no, never ! " answered Corrie, opening her 
blue eyes in surprise at the question. " Mamma and 
papa, and visitors, if there are any, have breakfast at 
half -past nine or ten. Mamma has some tea in her 
room early ; but she never gets up for it." 

Jack's heart somehow felt chilled, but he would 
not own it even to himself. 

" Corrie," he said, " will you have the primroses ? 
I gathered them out in the park. I thought perhaps 
Aunt Leonora might like them, but they will be 
withered before that. I used always to get flowers if 
I could for — " and the next word stuck in his throat. 

But perhaps Corrie knew what that little pause 
meant. At any rate she stood very close to him as 
she took the flowers, and bent her little pale face 
lovingly over them ; and again he felt that thrill of 
sympathy which had drawn them so closely to each 
other last night. 
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" How sweet they are, Jack ! " she said softly. " I 
love them too." 

Next mmute Hilda came bounding in, rosy and 
fresh and full of life. Harold followed a little more 
leisurely. 

" Good-morning, Jack. I hope you slept well. I 
hear you have been an early bird this morning; I 
hope you got the worm all right. — Come on, Corrie. 
I do believe you'd like to get into the fire if you 
could. I'm sure it's warm enough this morning. 
Look at the sunshine. — Ruby not down as usual. 
Well, it's ten minutes past time, so I shall pour out. 
I don't care if she does get in a rage." 

So the children took their seats and began their 
breakfasts with appetite, Hilda doing the honours of 
the table, and patronizing Jack in quite an elder 
sisterly way. 

Corrie did not eat, she seemed much more engrossed 
by her flowers than by her breakfast; but nobody 
made any remark. 

Jack began to find his voice and to take part in 
the talk, and by-and-by Ruby came in. Her face 
looked anything but amiable when she saw Hilda 
behind the urn. 

" Give me my seat, if you please," she began, with- 
out a word of greeting to any one. 

" Indeed I shan't," returned Hilda laughing. " You 
should come down in time if you want it. Possession 
is nine parts of the law." 
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" I do dislike the viilgar way you have of quoting 
proverbs," said Ruby in her haughty way. " My seat, 
if you please. You can pour out a few cups of coffee 
if I do not happen to be down in time to do it, and 

« 

then go back to your own place." 

" I'm sure I shall do no such thing." 

" That's right, Hilda !" cried Harold. " Stick to the 
place. Never mind Lady Crosspatch ! " 

" If I am to be defied and insulted like this, I shall 
in future breakfast with my father and mother," said 
Ruby, as though she alone possessed the dignity of 
parentage. 

"I wish to goodness you would," retorted Harold 
with energy. " Perhaps then we should have a little 
peace. I wouldn't have a temper like yours — no, not 
at any price ! " 

Ruby turned her back upon him. 

" Once for all, Hilda, will you give me my place ? " 

" Certainly not. It's no more yours than mine." 

Ruby gave up the struggle then, knowing that to 
persist would only add to her discomfiture. She was 
no favourite with her brothers and sisters, and she 
knew she had no chance against them. 

She walked haughtily to the other end of the table. 

Jack had listened in amazement to the paltry 
dispute, which at first he had thought must be in 
joke. He wondered how Ruby could spoil her hand- 
some face by so ugly an expression. It repelled him 
in spite of himself ; but his mother had taught him 
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not to judge others harshly, and had also trained 
him to show every courtesy in his power to ladies. 
So the boy rose by instinct and pushed a chair to the 
table for her. 

Ruby was not above being gratified at any little 
mark of attention. She smiled benignly as she 
possessed herself of the offered seat. 

" Thank you, Jack. Now come and sit by me, if 
you have done, and tell me about yourself, because I 
don't know very much about you, though we are 
cousins, and I mean to be very fond of you, if you 
are a good boy." 

Cousin Ruby could be very nice when she liked ; 
and though Hilda and Harold nudged each other and 
giggled. Jack was not inclined to resent her patroniz- 
ing air. Was she not fifteen, and quite a grown-up 
young lady in his eyes ? Ruby was glad to have 
some one to talk to ; and Jack was studiously polite, 
and handed her everything she wanted, and listened 
to her talk as though interested by it, so that by the 
end of the meal she felt quite inclined to like the 
little boy, who would never dare to treat her as 
Harold and Hilda did. 

Lionel did not appear till every one else had finished, 
and then he grumbled that the coffee was cold ; but 
nobody heeded him. 

Harold and Hilda called Jack to come for a run 
in the garden before lesson time, which summons he 
gladly obeyed. 
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Some parts of the gardens Jack had explored during 
his solitary morning walk, but others were quite new 
to him; and he forgot his sadness and laughed gaily 
as they raced down the long walk under the lime 
trees, which led them to the small stretch of water 
w^hich he had seen from his bedroom window. 

" Here's the lake — at least that's what we call it," 
said Hilda. " It isn't very big, but it's big enough to 
row on. There are two boats, you see ; but mamma 
doesn't like us to go out in them without one of the 
gardeners. It's great nonsense though, for it's perfectly 
safe." 

And we go just as we like," laughed Harold. 
She never knows, and she wouldn't care if she did." 

Hilda did not laugh, and her colour rose a little. 

"I don't like doing what mamma forbids," she 
explained in rather an aggrieved way; "but really 
some things are quite too ridiculous." 

Jack said nothing; he was too much bewildered 
by the strangeness of everything to think connectedly. 

"We should have no fun at all if we were too 
particular," concluded the girl. 

" Now come to the stables and see the horses," cried 
Harold. " Can you ride. Jack ? " 

" Yes ; I knew a boy who had a pony. I used to 
ride it when he was away, or lazy. That was pretty 
often." 

" Are you fond of riding ? " 

" Yes, very." 
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" We have two ponies/' went on Harold; "sometimes 
we drive and sometimes we ride them. And Hilda has 
one of her own. Uncle Tom gave it her last birthday. 
Hilda is his favourite. But he's no good except for 
riding. He's not here now. He's coming back soon. 
He's had corns, you know." 

Jack was not quite clear between the pony and 
Unde Tom, but it did not much matter. Harold and 
Hilda chattered away so fast that there was no 
occasion for him to have to put in a word. 

" Ruby thinks herself a lady now and rides mamma's 
horse. Mamma never rides now, and Ruby's an awful 
coward; but she thinks she looks well in a riding 
habit, and likes to have a groom behind her. So she 
has mamma's quiet old chestnut, and despises the 
ponies." 

They reached the stable-yard. Harold opened the 
green door and walked in. Hilda hesitated, and looked 
longingly in. 

" Come along, Hilda ! mamma won't know. What 
does it matter? The men won't eat you. What does 
it signify if they do see you ? " 

"/ don't know," Hilda answered rebelliously. "I 
love the horses, and I like to see them in their stalls. 
I shall come." 

" Come on ! " Harold cried encouragingly, and the 
three entered together. 

Jack admired the glossy black ponies, which seemed 
on the most friendly terms with their little master 
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and mistress. Then he patted the necks of the sleek 
grays which he had seen in the carriage that had 
brought him from the station; and then Harold 
pulled him by the sleeve, and said in an eager low 
voice, — 

" Now well come and see the himters ; only don't 
say anything to papa about it. He's just got a craze 
about his hunters. They are beauties ! I like them 
better than Major Stuart's, and he calls his the finest 
in the county." • 

They certainly were beautiful creatures, four in 
number; and the stable which they inhabited was 
quite different from anything of the kind that Jack 
had ever seen — it was so spacious, clean, and com- 
fortable. Even Harold seemed to have some little 
difficulty in gaining admission there; and the good- 
natured looking young groom who had charge of the 
building kept a pretty close watch all the time they 
were inside. 

"Aren't they splendid?" cried Harold with enthusi- 
asm, as they left the stable-yard at last and wandered 
round the shrubberies. 

" They are beautiful," answered Jack eagerly. " I 
do love horses. Do you ever ride them ? " 

Hilda laughed in a curious way. Harold gave a 
quick glance all round, and then said cautiously, — 

" You won't inform if I tell you something ? " 

" Can you keep a secret ? " asked Hilda anxiously, 
with a warning look at Harold. 
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"Oh yes, I think so," answered Jack innocently, 
not in the least guessing the drift of these mysterious 
hints. 

" Well, then, I'll tell you something," said Harold, 
with the air of one who confers a signal favour. 
"You know papa is perfectly ridiculous about his 
hunters. He lets no one lay a finger upon them, 
except that groom you saw, who has charge of them. 
He rides them himself, and lets nobody else do so, 
except one or two of his own friends. You never 
saw such a fuss as he makes over them. They might 
be made of glass, to hear him talk. He has forbidden 
both Lionel and me to go into the stable even, since 
he found us one day sitting on their backs in the 
stall." 

" But we were there just now," said Jack. 

" Of course we were. You don't suppose we'd keep 
away just for that. No fear; I like, the hunters as 
well as he does, and I won't be shut out. We don't 
do any harm by going to look at thejm. And now 
this is the great secret — only you must promise never 
to tell. When papa and mamma go away, which 
they do every year, and pretty often too, then we 
get the groom — Lionel and I — to let ua exercise the 
hunters. We have them properly saddled and every- 
thing, and ride them round and round the park. Oh, 
you can't think how splendid it is ! they have such 
magnificent paces, so easy and so fast. It's as different 
from the ponies as light from dark. And they jump ! 
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You should just see us take them over the fences. 
It's like riding on the wind. I do just wonder what 
papa would say if he could see us, — eh, Hilda ? " 

The girl laughed again in the same uneasy kind of 
way. Jack said nothing. 

" How solemn you look over it ! " laughed Harold. 
" I call it a first-rate joke. We don't do any harm. 
When you can ride well enough you shall have one 
too, and come with us." 

" No, indeed," said Jack quietly, but very decidedly. 

" Why not ? you'd not be frighteTied, surely ? " 

" Not frightened," answered Jack steadily ; " but I 
won't disobey your father." 

"Bless the child! we do no harm. Besides, he's 
not likely to say anything to you about it. You 
won't be disobeying him then, you know." 

" It would be just as bad," maintained Jack. 

" Nonsense ! " said Harold roughly. " Don't you be 
a little stupid Jack, or you'll never get on here. — ^Will 
he, Hilda ? " 

" I don't know," said the girl. 

" Do you ride them too ? " asked Jack, turning a 
grave, bewUdered face towards her. 

" No," said Hilda shortly. 

Harold broke into a laugh. 

" She don't, because there's no side saddle for them, 
and we daren't try a saddle that's not made to fit. 
I say though, wouldn't there be a row if the 
Pater caught us playing that kind of trick. She 
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would if she could, I know. But I say, Jack, you 
won't tell, will you? You promised not, you 
know." 

" No," said Jack gravely ; " I shan't tell of you." 

"Don't tell Lionel I've told you either," said 
Harold. " He'd be in a rage, I expect. He's a crusty 
kind of fellow in some things. Now I must go in to 
lessons — bother them ! The girls don't start for half 
an hour yet, Nice easy kind of life girls have." 

Harold ran off laughing. Hilda and Jack walked 
on for awhile in silence. She was the first to speak. 

" I suppose you think us very wicked, Jack ? " 

" My mamma always told me that disobedience was 
very wrong," answered the child gravely. 

Hilda sighed in a dissatisfied way. 

"I don't see what we can do. Yout mother was not 
always making ridiculous little rules, and then not 
caring or noticing a scrap whether you kept them or 
not." 

"Oh no; I had hardly any rules. I just knew 
what she liked me to do and what she didn't. That 
was all." 

" And you were always obedient ? " 

"Not always," and Jack's face took a remorseful 
look ; " but I could not bear her to look sorry and 
grieved, as she always did when I was naughty. I 
liked to do as she told me ; I had only her to love." 
His voice just quivered a little, in a way which showed 
how deep that love was. 
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"Our mamma isn't a bit like that," said Hilda. 
"She never minds what we do. It's impossible to 
care about pleasing her. She tells us to do all that 
Miss Lucomb says — that's our governess, you know — 
and I hate Miss Lucomb, and I won't keep all her 
silly little rules." 

Jack did not answer, so Hilda went on, — 

" The boys won't be obedient — I can't make them. 
I shouldn't do all the things I do if there was only 
myself; but Harold likes to have me with him in 
everything, and I can't bear to vex him. I do obey 
papa — he doesn't worry one; but mamma has such 
ridiculous rules about the stables and the boats, and 
Miss Lucomb would like us to sit and twirl our 
thumbs all day, and do embroidery and samplers. I 
can't stand such nonsense." 

" But Harold doesn't obey Uncle Gilbert." 

" Not about the himters," said Hilda, still on the 
defensive; "but papa is quite ridiculous about them. 
I think he obeys in almost everything else." 

Jack was silent. 

" I should like to be obedient. I should like to be 
good," continued Hilda in the same dissatisfied way ; 
" but I don't believe it's a bit of use trying. I must 
do what Harold does. I can't bear him to think me 
stupid and unkind." 

" I don't think he would," said Jack. 

" But he would laugh at me and tease me." 

Jack did not contradict her this time. 
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"I know you think us a bad lot/' said the girl, 
almost crossly. '' I don't see what business it is of 
yours what we do. You needn't interfere." 

" I don't want to," answered Jack humbly. " In- 
deed I don't. Only please don't be cross if I don't do 
everything that you do." 

" Are you going to obey rules ? " 

" I shall try." 

" Why ? " 

" Because/' answered the child raising his head and 
looking straight at Hilda with eyes that looked both 
proud and steadfast, — " because I want to be a soldier 
when I grow up, and obedience is a soldier's first 
duty. My mamma always taught me that. I want 
to be a good soldier, and so I mean to learn to obey." 

" I call that babyish/' said Hilda, whose opposition 
was aroused, she hardly knew why, against her better 
judgment. 

" I don't," asserted Jack manfully. " Mamma says 
that learning to give up one's own will is one of the 
best and bravest things to do, and one of the hardest. 
When I used to want to disobey, she would say, 
' Remember, my little soldier, that those who cannot 
obey are not fit to command.' " 

"I don't care/' cried Hilda recklessly. "It may 
have been different for you ; but our rules are 
ridiculous. I don't believe we're meant to keep them. 
We never do, and never did. Suppose the rules are 
bad, what then ? " 
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" That doesn't matter. That's nothing to do with 
it," answered Jack, the soldier spirit rising strong 
within him, and flushing his cheek and lighting his 
eye. " Don't you remember the men at Balaklava — 
the Light Brigade, when they were told to charge those 
guns and spike them ? They kifiew there was a mis- 
take somewhere ; they knew they must nearly all be 
killed if they went : but they went all the same. 
They were soldiers. They just obeyed orders without 
stopping to grumble and ask questions. They went, 
and they were killed, most of them ; but they died 
doing their duty. That is the kind of soldier I want 
to be; that is the kind of soldier my papa was; 
that is the kind of soldier my mamma was." 

" Your mamma ! " Hilda's face had caught some of 
the enthusiasm from Jack's ; but the last word struck 
strangely upon her ear. 

" Yes, my mamma," answered the child ; and then 
his voice and face alike quivered, and he walked 
away, brushing his coat -sleeve quickly across his 
eyes. 

Hilda stood looking after him with a face that had 
suddenly grown thoughtful. 

" His mamma ! What does he mean ? Some day 
I shall make him explain." 



CHAPTER V. 



A FRIEND IN NEED. 




[ACK found his new life strangely different 
from anything he had experienced before. 
For the first few days nothing was said 
about his doing any lessons, and the hours 
when all his cousins were shut up at their 
studies seemed rather long and dismal to the child. 

The first of these mornings he always looked back 
upon with a rather painful sense of having made a 
blunder, and received an unexpected rebuff. That 
scene was always stamped in vivid colours upon his 
memory. 

Hilda had left him and gone to her governess. 
His little heart was very sad with the thought of the 
mother whose teaching was so strangely different from 
the lessons which his cousins seemed to have been 
taught. Was there nobody in all this great house 
who would help him in the battle he wished to fight ; 
who would sympathize with his struggles after what 
was right, and lend a helping hand ? 
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Corrie's love was a great comfort to the lonely- 
little heart; but he had been uscid to a mother's 
tender guidance and loving counsels, and longed 
unutterably for some one to fill, however imperfectly, 
the void her death had made. 

What would his Aunt Leonora be like ? The 
thought flashed upon him with a sudden sense of 
relief. Surely she would be able to spare him a 
little of that love for which he pined. He would go 
and find her. She must have finished breakfast by 
now. Perhaps she was already asking for him. 

With a lightened heart he ran indoors. Yes, there 
she was, in the breakfast room, reading a letter. His 
uncle was not there, and the door was open, as though 
he had lately gone out. 

Mrs. Rivers looked very handsome. Jack thought, 
in her black dress and pure white ruffles : and beauty 
is ^Mc^ dway. m a'aud'. .ind «3«ei.W with 
gentleness and goodness. So he advanced fearlessly, 
and with a brightening face. 

" Good-morning, Aunt Leonora." 

The lady looked up and smiled languidly. 

" How do you do, my dear ? Is your headache 
quite better? I hope you slept well last night? 
You look a little pale still, I think." 

" I feel very well, thank you," answered Jack, put- 
ting up his face to be kissed. 

Mrs. Rivers bent down and touched his forehead with 
her lips. Then she rose and gathered up her papers. 
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"That is right. Well, Jack, I hope you will be 
happy with us, and soon learn to feel at home. You 
can run about where you like. I think you will 
find plenty to amuse you. And do not get into 
mischief." 

Then Mrs. Rivers went out into the hall, crossed it, 
and entered a little room, which looked very pretty 
indeed, as a glimpse was revealed to Jack before she 
closed the door. 

Did she mean to shut him out ? Jack thought 
surely not. His mother always liked to have him 
with her, though she often sent him away to play. 
Perhaps Aunt Leonora had done the same thing to- 
day. But Jack had had plenty of play, and now he 
felt eager for a little quiet talk. He felt hungry for 
a little of that protecting love which he had not yet 
learned to do without. 

"I know," he said to himself. "I will go and 
gather her a bunch of flowers from the bed where 
Hilda picked some this morning, and take them to 
her." It was too early in the year for flowers to 
be plentiful, but he found no difficulty in gathering 
enough to form a very pretty nosegay, when carefully 
arranged with glossy dark-green leaves, which were 
plentiful enough. 

Then he entered his aunt's morning-room without 
a moment's hesitation. 

" Is that you, Jack ? Do you want anything ? I 
am always busy in the mornings." 
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She did not look very busy; but Jack did not 
notice that. He advanced softly. 

" I don't think I shall disturb you if you will let 
me sit here a little while till you have done. Mamma 
always said I never disturbed her. And I have 
brought you some flowers." 

Mrs. Rivers looked as though she did not know 
what to make of this odd specimen of a boy. 

" You cannot stay here, Jack. This is my private 
room. There are plenty more places where you can 
play ; but do not come here again without leave, and 
always knock at the door. Little boys must learn to 
be polite, you know." 

A sudden chill seemed to fall upon Jack ; but he 
tried to shake it off, and looked up confidingly into 
his aunt's face, which did not look cross, only indif- 
ferent. 

'*I beg your pardon. Aunt Leonora. I did not 
know. I thought it would be nice to sit with you a 
little while. I used to with mamma, that is all." 

" Yes, Jack ; but there you had no playfellows, and 
here you have plenty. I am too busy to play with 
little boys." 

" I did not want to be played with," he answered 
wistfully ; but stopped short, and added meekly, 
" Will you have the flowers ? " 

"Are you sure there are no creatures in them? 
Well, leave them on the table. Where did you get 
them ? " 
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" From the garden." 

" Who gave you leave to gather them ? " 

" Nobody." Jack's eyes opened wide. " I always 
gathered flowers at home for mamma, and we had not 
half as many." 

" Ah ! that is a very different thing ; biit remember 
that you must not pick flowers out of the gardens 
here in that way. It is against one of my rules. I 
am not blaming you this time, Jack, because you did 
not know ; but do not do it again. If you want a 
few flowers to put in your room, you can always ask 
one of the gardeners for some; but do not pluck 
them yourself." 

Jack's face grew rather red. 

" I am very sorry. I did not know." 

" I know you did not. I am not scolding you. I 
only wish you to do the same as your cousins. None 
of them ever take any flowers out of the garden; they 
have never been allowed to do so, except from their 
own little gardens." 

Jack looked puzzled for a moment, and then his 
face brightened. 

" These were from Hilda's garden. Aunt Leonora." 

Mrs. Rivers looked at him with arched eyebrows. 

" I am sure these double narcissus never came out 
of Hilda's garden," said she with a little severity of 
tone. " I was not blaming you. Jack ; you need not 
try to tell me an untruth." 

" Indeed, Aunt Leonora," began Jack, with an 
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indignant spaxkle in his eye. and there he stopped 
short ; for if that was not Hilda's garden, then she 
had been breaking the rule, and he would not be 
mean enough to tell of her to exculpate himself. 

"Never mind saying any more, Jack," said Mrs, 
Elvers rather coldly, though not unkindly. " It is not 
worth making any trouble oyer. Only remember that 
I always expect little boys to speak the truth. It is 
very ungenUemaifdy to teU fibs about anything. Now 
you may run away to play. I shall try to forget 
about it." 

Ja<5k turned away with a choking sensation in his 
throat, and a pain at his heart that was almost greater 
than he could bear. Was there no comfort for him 
anywhere ? He felt like one who has asked for 
bread, and received a stone, or rather a scorpion ; for 
surely no stone could cause so burning a sensation of 
pain and humiliation as he now experienced. 

Jack rushed up to his little room, and flung himself 
on his bed in a passion of tears. 

"0 mamma!" he cried, — "0 mamma, mamma! 
how can I live without you ! " 

And the recollection of that first interview with his 
aunt was never quite effaced from his mind. He 
never sought her companionship again. His uncle 
was kind to him, and took him a walk sometimes, and 
once even allowed him to follow him to the stables 
and look at his precious hunters; but most of the 
time when his cousins were at lessons he spent shut 
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up in the great library which Hilda had said he could 
sit in if he liked, for nobody ever thought of doing so. 
" We are not a reading family," she said by way of 
explanation. 

Jack, however, had an intense love of books, and 
would read by the hour together anything he could 
get hold of. His mother had spared no pains over 
his education, and he was as far advanced in his 
regular studies as many boys of twelve, as well as 
being better informed on all general subjects, and hav- 
ing a really good knowledge of European history. 

Thus he found the great dusky library a pleasant 
place of resort during these first days, when he had 
hardly spirits to join in the amusements of his com- 
panions. The housemaid good-naturedly lighted a 
fire for him when she found how much he used the 
room; and curled up in one of the great stamped 
leather chairs, with a pile of books around him, little 
Jack spent many happy hours, almost forgetting in 
this world of fresh books the trouble that lay in wait 
for him outside this quiet room. 

His cousins left him very much to his own devices. 
Lionel despised him and distrusted him. Harold and 
Hilda were always quite satisfied with each other's 
society, and did not mind whether he joined them or 
not. As for Corrie, they still had many quiet fire- 
light talks in the great play-room, and Jack soon began 
to understand how it was that the little girl seemed 
to want love almost as much as he did himself. But 
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for this one link of love Jack would have found his 
new home a very desolate place in spite of its beauty 
and luxury. But the little boy was soon to find a 
new friend, and one who would perhaps be able to 
give him some of that help and counsel of which he 
often felt to stand sorely in need. 

It was Saturday afternoon, four days after his 
arrival, though it seemed as many weeks to him, and 
Hilda and the boys were out, and Jack was deep in an 
entrancing history of the siege of Antwerp. He was 
seated in his favourite chair by the fire; and so 
absorbed was he that even the unusual sound of the 
opening of the door did not arouse him. He there- 
fore started violently when a hand was laid on his 
shoulder and a pleasant voice said in his ear, as the 
speaker bent down to see what he was reading, — 

" Well, my little man, you are very fond of work, I 
think. Don't you care about Saturday half -holidays? 
I did when I was your age." 

" This isn't work, sir. It is as good as a story. 
And IVe had much too long holidays already;" and 
the child's face clouded as he thought how his last 
lessons had been stopped. 

He knew quite well who this tall, thoughtful-faced 
man was. It was Mr. Gresham, the tutor. Jack had 
not spoken to him before, because they had never 
chanced to meet. He breakfasted in his own room, 
and never took any luncheon, so that he was absent 
at the children's dinner, at which the elders lunched. 

(742) 5 
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Then Jack did not of course dine late, or go into 
the drawing-room afterwards, and so he and Mr. 
Gresham had never exchanged a word as yet. 

" So you like lessons, do you ? " said Mr. Gresham 
kindly. " Are you going to be my pupil when you 
begin again ? " 

" I don't know, sir. I should like to be ; but Hilda 
thinks I shall do lessons with their governess at first. 
I*m afraid I'm not advanced enough for you." 

Mr. Gresham smiled at the quaint look of gravity 
upon the child's face. 

" Shall we see about that ? " he asked kindly. 
" Harold is not very forward. If I find that you are 
only a little behind, you might easily work together. 
I think you would both like it better. I can speak 
to Mr. Rivers to-night, and then, if you are tired of 
holidays, we could start on Monday and try to make 
up for lost time." 

Jack's face brightened wonderfully. 

" Thank you, sir. I should like it so much. I do 
like lessons, — I mean, I did with — " 

"And now let me hear you construe some Latin 
and Greek," said Mr. Gresham, not noticing the sudden 
break. 

Jack acquitted himself most creditably in the ex- 
amination to which he was subjected. Mr. Gresham 
was agreeably surprised by the intelligence he mani- 
fested, and by the very fair amount of scholarship he 
had acquired. He had evidently been most carefully 
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taught, and had put his heart into his work. He was 
nearly equal with Harold in most branches of study, 
and beyond him in general information. 

" I think there will be no doubt about your coming 
to me," said Mr. Gresham at the conclusion. " I shall 
speak to your uncle to-night." 

Jack coloured with pleasure. He had not at all 
liked the prospect of becoming Miss Lucomb's pupil. 

" And now tell me, my child," continued the tutor, 
as he drew his chair closer to the fire, " why is it you 
shut yourself up here so many hours of the day and 
do not join your cousins in their games ? " 

" I don't know quite," answered Jack with hesita- 
tion, yet drawn towards this gentle-voiced stranger, 
whom he trusted instinctively. " I used to be fond 
of playing; but just now it all seems different. I 
don't know whether they care about having me with 
them ; and I seem to like being alone best." 

" Are you not happy here. Jack ? " 

" I dare say I shall be soon," he answered bravely, 
trying not to let his lip quiver. 

Are they not all kind to you ? " 
Oh yes ; they are all very kind." 

" Then do you not think it would be better to throw 
yourself more into their way of life, and try to take 
an interest in their pursuits ? " 

"I will try, sir," assented Jack meekly; "but I 
have not been used to so many people." 

Mr. Gresham's fine ear caught an undertone of pain 
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in the steady voice, and it went straight to a heart 
that was very tender, though his manner was quiet 
and undemonstrative. 

" Have you something on your mind, my child ? Is 
there any trouble that I can help you to bear ? I 
should like to comfort you, if you will let me be your 
friend, and tell me what it is you want." 

" Oh, sir ! " — Jack gave a kind of quick gasp, and 
stretched out his arm as though reaching out after he 
knew not what — " I can't tell what it is — I can't ex- 
plain. They are all very kind. I have everything I 
want; but it seems sometimes as if it was all no 
good. I don't want things, I don't want just kind- 
ness ; I want some one to love me, some one to help 
me, some one to understand. I miss my mother so 
much, oh, so much ! I don't feel that I can ever be 
good or happy without her." 

All this came in a sudden burst, as though from 
the bottom of a much over - burdened little heart. 
The child did not cry, but there was something more 
pathetic than tears in the broken, almost despairing 
accent of the tremulous tones. He slid from his seat, 
as though afraid lest his face should be seen, and laid 
his head against Mr. Gresham's knee. 

He felt a gentle hand stroking his hair with a sym- 
pathetic touch. It soothed him better than any words 
could have done at that moment, and the long-drawn 
gasping breaths came less frequently and less painfully. 

" My child," said Mr. Qresham very tenderly, " has 
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your mother not told you that you have a Friend who 
is ever ready to love you and help you; a Friend who 
is watching over you always, who knows all your 
trials and understands all your troubles? He loves 
you. Jack; He will help you, if you will let Him. 
Have you never learned to love Him a little ? " 

" I did once ; I did as long as mamma lived, I 
thought I always should then. But it seems all to 
have gone. Everything looks so dark. I don't seem 
able to love any one when I am so miserable." 

" But, Jack, don't you think that is a poor kind of 
love which can only love when things look bright and 
the way seems plain ? That is not the way Christ 
loved us, when He came down from all that was bright 
and beautiful to live here and to die. He loved us 
through everything; and that is how we must love Him. 
We do not know why He sends us these heavy troubles to 
bear, but we know that they are meant to draw us closer 
to Him, and that His hand is stretched out to help and 
comfort us, if we will only take it and let it lead us to 
Him. I am sure, my child, that you know these words 
which He spoke while on earth, and which have been 
ever since a message of love to all of us in all our 
troubles, ' Come unto me, all ye that labour and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest.'" 

" Oh, sir," said little Jack very earnestly, raising his 
pale, wistful face, '' that is how mamma used to talk 
to me. I do remember. I do mean to try. Will you 
be my friend, please, and help me to be good ? " 




CHAPTER VI. 

SUNDAY AT RIVERSDALB. 

ACK woke up on the following morning with 
a lighter heart than he had done since his 
arrival at Eiversdala Had he not found a 
friend to help and comfort him when in 
trouble ? And waa he not gouig to be Mr. 
Gresham's pupil to-morrow, and work hard at the books 
he loved so well ? 

And to-day was Sunday, and the old happy as- 
sociations still seemed to cling about the day, and 
made it sacred in the boy's eyes. How would it be 
spent in this new home ? Would it be a happy day 
here ? 

He was first down as usual, and had a long while to 
wait before any one else appeared; and the others 
dropped in one by one in a lazy fashion, as though 
time was no object at all. Corrie never came down at 
all ; her head ached, and she had her breakfast sent up 
to her. 

" What a blessing it's Sunday!" said Lionel, stretch- 
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ing himself leisurely, — "no lessons to do, no old Gre- 
shani to bother us." 

" I call Sunday rather slow," yawned Harold. " I 
don't see why we aren't allowed to ride or drive. It 
wouldn't, spoil the ponies' morals, would it ? " 

Hilda laughed heartily. 

" No, I don't suppose it would ; but mamma doesn't 
think it looks proper. But we can take a long walk 
somewhere." 

" You're so energetic, Hilda ; I like to take things 
easy. — ^What do you say, Jack ? What do you like to 
do on Sunday ? " 

" I always went to church in the morning, some- 
times oftener. Don't you go ? " 

"Yes, of course we do," answered Ruby; " and it is 
nearly time to get ready. You had better come up- 
stairs, Hilda." 

" Oh, I don't take half an hour putting on my hat 
and jacket," answered Hilda carelessly. " I don't feel in 
the humour to go at all to-day." 

" But you must come," said Ruby with dignity ; 
" you know what mamma's wishes are upon the sub- 
ject." 

" Mamma might come herself then a little oftener," 
grumbled Hilda; but she did not speak loud until 
her sister had left the room, and then she exclaimed 
impatiently, — 

" I hate going to church ! " 

" So do I," echoed Harold. 



I 
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" Oh, well, it's respectable, you know," said Lionel ; 
" and it passes the time, and one can go to sleep." 

" You can when you have the comer seat, which is 
pretty nearly always, now that papa has almost left 
off going," returned Harold in an aggrieved tone. 
" You can go to sleep in peace ; and Ruby can show 
off her bonnets and finery, as she loves to do ; but 
it's precious slow for Hilda and me. — What are you 
staring at me for. Jack ? " 

" Was I staring ? I beg your pardon," said the boy 
colouring; " I didn't mean to." 

It was rather a long walk to the church which 
the Rivers attended. Jack walked with Hilda and 
Harold, but he did not talk much. He was think- 
ing of the last Sunday, not so very many months 
ago, when he had walked by his mother's side to the 
little church close to their house, and he was recall- 
ing the lessons he had so often heard from her lips. 

The church was rather a large one ; but the service 
seemed long and dull to Jack, and he was disturbed 
by the restlessness and the whispers of his companions. 
The sermon was long, and not very interesting ; but 
Jack did not see that that was a good excuse for bad 
behaviour in church. 

" There, that's over for one week ! " cried Harold 
with an accent of relief, when they found them- 
selves on the homeward road. " Can't think what- 
ever people go to church for. It's precious dull, / 
think." 
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" I wish you would try to behave better, you and 
HiWa," said Ruby; "you make me quite ashamed some- 
times." 

" Oh, pray don't give yourself any trouble on our 
accoimt," returned Hilda sarcastically. 

" You had better take example by Jack," concluded 
Ruby ; " h^ sat very still." 

" I say. Jack ! " broke in LioneFs voice, " is it true 
that you're going to work with us under Mr. Gre- 
sbam ? " 

" I don't quite know. He said he must speak to 
Uncle Gilbert first." 

" Well, he did speak at dinner last night, and I 
believe it's all settled. But, look here, let me give 
you a word of advice. Don't you work hard, or say 
you'll prepare more than we do ; for if you do we 
shall have to do the same, and we've always stuck out 
against bothering too much over preparation. We say 
we haven't time, and so must you ; for if you find time 
to do a lot, we shall have it brought up against us. Do 
you understand ? " 

" But I suppose I shall have to work much harder 
than you to keep nearly up with Harold, because he 
is older, you know." 

Lionel looked doubtful and not quite pleased ; but 
all he said was, — 

" Well, I don't know how that may be, but mind 
we'll have no good-boy industry to get into favour. It 
won't pay here. You must just do as we do. We've 
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not worked on pleasantly all these years, to have things 
upset by a little imp like you ; so now you know all 
about it, and don't forget." 

Jack certainly had no very clear idea as to what 
was implied in this rather ambiguous injunction ; but 
as he stood somewhat in awe of Lionel, and had no 
wish to vex him needlessly, he said nothing, and the 
subject dropped. 

Hilda and Harold were planning to spend the after- 
noon in the woods, and to put up a swing there in a 
certain tree which they had already selected for the 
purpose. 

" You may come with us if you like, Jack," said 
Harold. " Sunday afternoons are awfully slow at home. 
I'll get some grapes and figs from the pantry when old 
Simpson's at his dinner — She'll never miss them ; and 
then we can have a feast, and be wandering Arabs. 
You'd like that better than staying at home, eh ? " 

Jack hesitated a moment, and then said quietly, 
'' No, thank you ; I think I shall stay at home with 
Corrie." 

" More fool you then," laughed Harold. " I wouldn't 
be so foolish if I were you. Jack." 

"You'd better come with us," said Hilda rather 
sharply, giving him a quick searching glance. 

" I think I would rather not, thank you." 

" And pray, why not ? " 

Jack coloured, and did not speak all at once. It 
was very hard to explain his motive to these careless 
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cousins, who thought so differently from him on all 
subjects. But he was ashamed of his own reluctance. 
He thought he must be growing cowardly, and it 
would never do for a soldier to grow afraid of doing 
his duty ; so he looked at Hilda, and answered 
bravely, — 

" I do not think my mamma would have liked me 
to go with you on Sunday. And I want to do always 
just what she would like, though she is not here to tell 
me. 

Harold was silent, having no answer to that argu- 
ment ; but Hilda soon spoke again rather impatiently. 

" There's no harm in putting up a swing. I hate 
people who are so horribly strait-laced and particular, 
and try to be as miserable as possible on Sunday. I 
thinkl's quite wrong." 

"I was never miserable on Sunday before," said Jack, 
with a sudden little catch in his voice; " it was always 
the happiest day in the week." 

" Well, I don't approve of little boys setting them- 
selves up as judges over everybody else,'* continued 
Hilda with an air of dignity that would have done 
credit to Euby. 

" I am not judging you, indeed I am not," pleaded 
Jack ; " I only want to do as my mamma would wish 
if she were here to tell me." 

" You mean you think it is wrong to play in the 
woods on Sunday ? " 

" I think it would be wrong for me." 
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" Then it must be wrong for us too." 

" I don't quite know," said Jack doubtfully ; " per- 
haps not, if you have never been told not." 

Hilda coloured, and walked on in silence. She knew 
very well that they had been told not to romp on Sun- 
day. They had not been brought up strictly, but Mrs. 
Eivers held all the orthodox views as to keeping Sun- 
day. True, she never helped them to love the day that 
is set apart for the service of God. She never tried 
to relieve the dulness which children must feel who 
are restricted from their usual amusements and have 
nothing given them in exchange. She seldom felt well 
enough to go to church herself, though always well 
throughout the week; but she insisted on the children's 
doing so regularly, and gave orders that Sunday should 
be kept with decorous dulness and propriety. 

But in this, as in other regulations, there was no 
attempt to exercise any control over the children. And 
nobody knew in the least how they spent the day. 
Mrs. Eivers never troubled herself to see that her rules 
were carried out ; she took it for granted that they 
were, imless she herself witnessed any flagrant breach, 
and this the children took good care that she should 
not do. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Rivers laboured imder the happy 
delusion that theirs was a model household, and their 
children patterns of obedience and truthfulness, even 
if they were a little idle and backward in their studies. 

Poor little Jack thought otherwise already. He 
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began to think some very hard fighting lay before him. 
He liked and admired Hilda, and much wanted her to 
like him ; and yet she was just the one who always 
seemed most vexed at what he said and did when he 
differed from them in opinion. Harold was too easy- 
going to care much either way; and Lionel had not as 
yet exerted himself to resent anything. 

Harold and Hilda went off to the woods directly 
dinner was over. Lionel went out with his father. 
Ruby established herself with her mother in the 
drawing-room. Jack wandered rather disconsolately 
into the play-room, wondering whether after all he 
need have been quite so particular, when older people 
than himself saw no harm in fun and play. 

But when he found Corrie sitting alone in the great 
room, with a white melancholy little face resting on 
her thin hand, his thoughts took quite a new direction. 

" Poor Corrie !" he said, stooping down to kiss her. 
" I did not know you were up. Why didn't you 
come to dinner ?" 

" My head aches so. I didn't want anything to 
eat. There's such a noise at dinner-time," answered 
the child wearily. 

" Poor Corrie !" said Jack tenderly. " Does Aunt 
Leonora know that you are so poorly ?" 

" It is only my head," repeated Corrie in the same 
patient way. " It often aches. There is nothing for 
mamma to mind about." 

Jack's heart overflowed with compassion. He had 
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not watched over his mother through a lingering ill- 
ness to be quite ignorant of other forms of sickness ; 
and the white face of the child, the dark lines under 
her eyes, and the languid movements of the thin little 
hands aU roused his anxiety and compassion. 

He wheeled the great sofa, which was soft and 
comfortable through old age, nearer to the fire, rushed 
off to his room for pillows, and made her lie down in 
the luxurious nest he had prepared. 

" Jack !" she murmured, with a grateful loving 
look which went straight to his heart, "how kind you 
are ! Nobody ever did like this since old nurse died." 

" Well, somebody ought to take care of you when 
you're ill," asserted Jack manfully ; and then, having 
great ideas of feeding up sick people, he sKpped down 
the back stairs and knocked at the door of the house- 
keeper's room. He was already rather a favourite 
with Mrs. Briggs, who pitied him for his lonely 
orphaned lot, and who remembered his father when 
he was a boy. 

This one link had at once established a bond of 
union between them, and this was not Jack's first 
visit to her room. 

A few words of explanation, and Jack's request was 
granted. A plate of jelly, a bunch of beautiful grapes, 
and a dainty sponge-cake were placed upon a little 
tray, and the boy's face glowed with pleasure as he 
carefully mounted the stairs again. 

" See here, Corrie, what Mrs. Briggs has sent you !" 
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cried the boy joyfully. " You'll never be well if you 
starve yourself." 

The child's eyes brightened with pleasure — less at 
the gift itself than at the thoughtful love which had 
proinpted her companion to offer it. 

Nevertheless^ she sat up and ate what he had 
brought, whilst he looked on, and waited upon her 
with intense satisfaction. The child was really faint 
for want of food, and her head ceased to throb so 
painfully almost at once. 

" I'm better now, Jack," she said, lying down again, 
but this time with a smile on her face, and a faint 
colour there too. " How kind you are to me. Jack ! 
I wonder why." 

" Because I love you, Corrie." 

" Do you. Jack ? I am so glad. Sometimes it 
seems as though there was nobody to love me now." 

" Corrie, don't say that !" 

" I don't mean to be naughty or ungrateful, but I 
don't think any one really cares for me. You see I 
am not strong and pretty like the others." 

" That is all the more reason why they should iaJl 
love you, to make up to you," said the boy, with a 
strong sense of championship rising within him. 

But Corrie shook her head, and her face took the 
patient look of resignation which Jack had often 
seen there. 

"Oh no. It is not likely that they would, you 
know, really. It is only in story books that people 
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do like that. It must be very nice, but it is not true. 
It is not likely to be." 

" But, Corrie, do you really mean that ? Does not 
Aunt Leonora come to you when you are poorly? 
Shall I run and tell her now ? Wouldn't she like to 
come and take care of you and make your head 
better ? My mamma always did when mine ached." 

Corrie opened her eyes in surprise, and then the 
wistful look crept into them. 

." My mamma does not do that," she said quietly. 
" I think she is vexed when my head is bad, if she 
knows. I think sometimes she believes that I 
pretend." 

" Oh no, Corrie ; you mustn't say things like that. 
Let me go and fetch her now, and you will see how 
kind she can be." 

But Corrie caught him by the coat-sleeve, and a 
look almost of fear crossed her face. 

" No, no. Jack ; you mustn't. Please don't. In- 
deed you don't understand. Mamma would not like 
it ; she would be so cross." 

Jack sat down again, feeling utterly bewildered. 
Oh, how he longed for his own mother to comfort and 
take care of them both ! Corrie seemed to sympathize 
in his sadness, for presently she said, — 

" I wish Sundays did not come so often." 

" Don't you like Sundays ?" asked Jack, beginning 
to feel that he should not like them much himself now. 

" I don't think any one does," answered Corrie 
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naively. " I always think people are more cross on 
Sundays than on any other day, and the time is so 
long and so dull." 

" I never used to be dull with my mamma," said 
Jack thoughtfully. " We used to have such nice 
quiet talks always." 

" What about ?" asked Corrie with interest. 

" We generally began with something out of the 
Bible, but we went on to all kinds of things." 

" I don't think I care very much about the Bible," 
said Corrie reflectively. 

'•' Don't you ? I used to like to hear mamma ex- 
plain it. I think it is beautiful." 

" Miss Lucomb explains it to us every morning, but 
I don't think it is at all beautiful. It seems very 
dry and iminteresting." 

" O Corrie ! do you think so ? I think it helps us 
so much." 

" Helps us ! how ?" 

" Why, to be good, and to love Jesus." 

" I don't think I do love Him," said Corrie. 

" Well, then, I think you ought to, Corrie," answered 
Jack decisively, " because He loves you very much." 

" Loves me !" echoed the child wonderingly. " How 
do you know He does ?" 

Jack looked at her in amazement. 

" Are you joking, Corrie ? Because I don't like it 
if you are." 

" No indeed, Jack ; I am not. I want to know. 

(7410 6 
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Nobody told me that, I mean. I mean I never under- 
stood them properly. How do they know? How 
can you tell ?" 

" Why, the Bible tells us all about it, Corrie. 
Don't you read the Bible ?" 

" I know all the kings of Judah and Israel, with 
the dates, and the prophets right down to Malachi," 
answered Corrie meekly, yet anxious not to appear too 
ignorant in Jack's eyes. "And I know the order of the 
parables and the miracles, and where all the epistles 
were written from, and a good deal more ; and I have 
read the Bible right through. Isn't that enough ?" 

" I don't know, Corrie," answered Jack a little 
puzzled. " I think you know n:\ore than I do, but it 
doesn't seem quite the right sort of knowing. It 
ought to make you love God and be happy." 

" I'm afraid it doesn't," answered Corrie sadly. 
" Jack, will you teach me the way you learned ? I 
would like to be happy too." 

" I will try, Corrie," answered Jack thoughtfully. 
" I wish mamma were here. She made it all so beau- 
tiful and plain ; but I will try to remember if I can. 
Not to-day, because your head aches, and I must 
think about it ; but we will begin next Sunday after- 
noon, if you like, and try to have a nice talk together, 
like mamma and I used." 

" That would be nice," said the child with a weary 
little smile. " Jack, I think I should like to go to 
sleep now," 



CHAPTER VII. 



THE OLD RUIN. 




|AYS and weeks flew quickly by, and Jack 
found his life at Biversdale happier on the 
whole than he had once believed possible. 

He enjoyed his lessons with Mr. Gresham 
very much indeed; and as he was not so 
advanced in some ways as Harold, he was allowed to 
work hard in peace in order to overtake him, that 
they might in future work together. 

Harold, easy-going and good-natured, was not at all 
inclined to resent being overtaken by a boy consider- 
ably younger than himself. He thought it would be 
an advantage to have Jack's assistance when they 
were actually engaged upon the same tasks. A little 
copying, when he felt too lazy to trouble himself to 
look out words, would be, he thought, a very pleasant 
variety during the hours of preparation. 

Hilda and Jack had formed a curious kind of 
friendship. He admired her very much in many 
ways, though not unfrequently she shocked him more 
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than a little by her reckless defiance of all law and 
order. He believed, however, that she despised him 
in her heart, and only tolerated him out of kindness of 
disposition. In reality the girl honoured and admired 
him almost more than she cared to own even to her- 
self. Despite the lawless kind of life which they led, 
she had rather a high ideal ; and the very hopelessness 
of ever even approximately gaining it made her the 
more reckless. Jack's quiet, peaceable determination 
to do what he thought right, his anxiety to excuse 
what was wrong in others, his courage in withstand- 
ing strong temptation when aggravated by sneers and 
troubled by entreaties, awoke in Hilda's mind a warm 
and deep respect ; and yet a curious kind of obstinacy 
tempted her to tease him more than any one. Al- 
though she did not know it, it was her taunts and 
petulance which Jack found hardest to bear. Hilda's 
sarcastic tongue had made him often wince when 
nothing that the boys had said troubled him for more 
than a moment. He fully believed that she cordially 
despised him, and this thought gave him a good deal 
of pain. 

But if ever he felt sad or lonely, there was always 
Corrie's love to fall back upon. Corrie la\dshed upon 
him all the wealth of love which a very tender, lonely 
little heart possessed. Corrie almost worshipped the 
ground he trod on. No one could guess how the 
quiet, pale-faced child had yearned and pined for some 
one to love. Very little love would suffice in return. 
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Hers was one of those natures content to give all and 
ask for very little ; but no one had seemed to want 
her love, and no one seemed to have any to spare for 
her. But now all was changed. Jack loved her. He 
was kinder to her than any one else had ever been. 
He cared for her, he taught her, he had brought a 
warmth and beauty into her life of which once she 
had only dreamed ; and the child felt that she could 
gladly lay down her life for him. 

The two children, each lonely in a different way, 
drew very closely together, and together learned many 
beautiful lessons of patience and forbearance which 
were never quite forgotten. 

Summer days were drawing on. The air was sweet 
with the breath of flowers. The woods were ringing 
with the glad songs of happy birds. The days grew 
long and warm. The children almost lived out of 
doors ; and Jack, to whom all the delights of a summer 
in the open country were strange and new, entered 
with keen enjoyment into every outdoor sport which 
suggested itself to their active minds. 

If it had not been that Corrie drooped and lan- 
guished in the warm weather, like a snowdrop trans- 
planted into a greenhouse, Jack would have been 
almost perfectly light-hearted. As it was, the child's 
continual headaches were a source of much anxiety to 
him. Yet, when engrossed by outdoor amusements, 
he forgot his uneasiness, and exhibited a courage and 
daring which sometimes astonished Harold and Hilda, 
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who had not realized all at once how high a spirit was 
hidden away under the boy's gentle manner. Even 
his love of books seemed to give place for a time to 
a greater love of exercise and adventure. 

It was a bright day early in June. The sun shone 
brilliantly in a cloudless sky. The scent of the roses 
floated through the open windows. All nature seemed 
joyful. The very fields and trees looked as though 
they would invite all the world to leave hot dark 
houses, and come and enjoy their cool freshness. 

So Jack thought at least, as he stood at his open 
window and looked out over the sunny landscape. 
And this invitation he fully meant to accept ; for was 
it not Harold and Hilda's birthday ? And were they 
not going to spend a long day out on the moors, or in 
the woods ? Or perhaps they would take an excursion 
to some distant haunt, unknown as yet to Jack. Last 
night they had not settled what it was to be, but 
anyway it was to be a day of complete freedom and 
unfettered happiness. 

Harold and Hilda were in the gayest spirits. The 
breakfast table was loaded with pretty presents. The 
post brought more treasures, and piles of letters from 
aunts and uncles, cousins and friends ; and Mr. Rivers 
himself walked in during the meal to kiss them, and 
to wish them many happy returns of the day. 

" And what are you going to do with yourselves all 
this long holiday ?" he asked good-naturedly. 

" I think we shall drive over the moor to the woods 
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where the ruin is," said Harold " We can put up 
the ponies at the farm on the outskirts of the woods, 
and get some milk there, and carry our dinner to the 
old castle." 

" Very well," returned Mr. Rivers ; " that sounds a 
nice plan enough. — Have you seen the ruin. Jack ?" 
" No, unde." 

" It's a very fine one. You must get Mr. Gresham 
to tell you all about its history some of these days. 
But mind, boys, not to go into any of the upper 
rooms, such as are still left, because the floors are in a 
dangerous condition, and might give way any moment. 
Indeed, you had better not go at all into the keep, 
for the chapel which forms the ground floor there is 
as dangerous as the places overhead, because of the 
vaults below. Don't forget that. Mind I forbid any 
of you to go there. All the rest is safe enough ; no 
mouldering floors, only bare crumbling walls. You 
can't very well come to grief there, unless you try. 
But mind and be careful ; and take care of Jack and 
Hilda." This last injunction was addressed more par- 
ticularly to Lionel, as senior of the party. Ruby was 
not going. She did not care for " children's picnics." 
And little Corrie was likewise to remain at home. 
She was not strong enough for any long expedition. 

" All right," returned Lionel in an off'-hand way ; 
" 111 take care of them all." 

" I remember your once saying that, and bringing 
Harold home with a broken leg," laughed his father. 
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" Mind, no fractures to-day ;" and then he sauntered 
from the room, and a hubbub of eager voices arose in 
discussion as to arrangements and the like. 

Jack was as eager and more excited than any of 
them, for an excursion of this kind was quite a novelty 
to him. Even the notion of leaving Corrie all alone 
for a whole day could not long damp his enjoyment ; 
and the little girl begged him not to mind her. She 
would be very happy by herself, with no lessons to 
make her head ache. She would read one of Hilda's 
new story-books, and have a nice quiet day. 

By half -past nine the pony carriage was at the 
door, a large basket of provisions stowed away in it, 
and the children were eagerly clambering into then- 
seats. Hilda and Lionel sat in front, the girl driving ; 
while Harold and Jack had the back seat, and in- 
dulged in much laughter at very small jokes. 

" Ta-ta ! " cried Mr. Rivers, waving them an adieu 
from the breakfast-room window. " Have a pleasant 
day, and keep out of mischief.'' Then, as though 
echoing an injunction from some one in the back- 
ground, " Mind and be back before dusk." 

The children drove off in gay spirits. The ponies 
trotted briskly. The fresh air of the moorland 
fanned their faces as the little light carriage rolled 
swiftly along the smooth white road, which lay like a 
long heaving line of chalk across the wide undulating 
moor. 

Jack loved the wild freedom of the great sweep of 
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moor and fell. It was a new experience for him this 
feeling of boimdless space — this ocean of breezy plain, 
the waves of which were grassy hillocks, and the rocks 
clumps of yellow-flowered gorse. His spirits rose high. 

" Isn't this splendid ?" he cried. 

" Rather," returned Harold with enthusiasm, quali- 
fied by a desire not to appear too much impressed by 
what was such a novelty to his companion. " YouVe 
never been so far out on the moor before, have you ?" 

" No, never. It's glorious ! I wish — '* and there 
he stopped short. 

" What do you wish ?" 

" Never mind — ^nothing. Wishing 's no good." 

Jack's face grew rather red and grave for a moment. 
He never saw any very beautiful scenes without long- 
ing to have his mother there to admire them too, and 
this was the thought in his mind now. 

" But perhaps she does see," he thought to himself 
— " perhaps she sees more beautiful places than this 
now. I wonder, can she see me ? I feel somehow as 
though she could, out here in the sunshine, when the 
wind is blowing like this." 

" Don't go off into a brown study," said Harold. " I 
want to be amused." 

And after that there was no lack of conversation 
throughout the drive. 

Soon a deep, mysterious-looking fir wood formed 
itself out of the purple distance, and grew more and 
more distinct as they drew nearer. 
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Jack had never seen a fir wood before. Other 
woods were familiar enough to him ; but the sight of 
these bare, ruddy-brown trunks, rising tall and solemn 
in long aisles farther than eye could reach, filled him 
with a strange wonder and awe. He longed to get 
away from his companions, and to plunge into its dim, 
mysterious recesses, which he felt must lead to some- 
thing wonderful and strange. But for the present he 
had no chance to do this, for the call at the farm- 
house had first to be made, and that occupied full half 
an hour. The good farmer and his wife were im- 
mensely pleased at the visit, and begged that the chil- 
dren would return late in the afternoon and take tea 
in their great parlour. A real farm-house tea was too 
rare a festivity to be lightly disregarded. The invita- 
tion was cordially accepted. Harold could not be got 
away without one scamper round the yard to see the 
animals ; but at last they left the house, accompanied 
by one of the farm lads, who carried the basket. 

With bated breath and eyes aglow with varying 
emotions Jack followed his companions into the dim 
wood. What a change it was from the hot brilliance 
of the sunshine, this cool, dark air, fragrant with the 
scent of fir-trees ! The elastic brown turf and soft 
moss into which his feet sank deeply at every step 
seemed to him the most exquisite of carpets. The 
flickering network of gold dancing over the tree- 
trunks; the quivering lights of mingled green and 
yellow which shimmered through the dusky vistas of 
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tall ruddj tree-trunks, aJternating with deep purple 
black shadows ; the faint twitter of the birds high up 
over his head in the distant rustling tree-tops,— all 
helped to fill Jack's very soul with a sense of wonder 
and delight which he had hardly ever experienced 
before. 

He kept a little away from the others, who were 
racing hither and thither, laughing and chattering. 
It was too new and beautiful in his eyes to leave him 
thoughts for anything else. He felt just now that he 
could almost believe in those stories of fairies and 
goblins, witches and enchanted castles, which had 
faded of late into mere fables as his mind had de- 
veloped. 

" How sober you look, Jack I" said Hilda, joining 
him with a skip. " What's the matter ?" 

" Nothing," he answered, drawing a deep breath, 
" only it's all so beautiful. I never saw anything like 
it before." 

" I like woods too," said Hilda ; " fir woods best of 
all. We shall soon come to the ruin now. It is so 
pretty, all covered with ivy, and there is a kind of 
deep ditch all round. It used to be the moat, but 
now it is full of mass and ferns — quite beautiful." 

" I've never seen a real old ruin either," said Jack. 
" What a splendid day we shall have !" 

A quarter of an hour's swift walking brought them 
to the mouldering old castle. Once there had been a 
clearing round it, but now the trees had encroached 
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again and usurped their old domain. They over- 
shadowed the ancient walla They sprang up within 
the dry moat. They stood like grim warders around 
and before the great gateway. The ground all about 
was strewn with brown cones. The wind in their 
branches made music in that silent, deserted fortress. 

Under a different aspect it might look a weird, 
enchanted spot; but with the bright June simshine 
glistening upon the glassy ivy-leaves and lightiog up 
the hoary stones, there was nothing awful in its 
loneliness. 

Jack was in ecstasies. His love for the beautiful 
and picturesque was very marked, and his delight 
infected Hilda. 

They scampered all over the rambling ruin, climb- 
ing over broken walls, diving down narrow stairs 
into subterranean vaults, weaving well-known inci- 
dents of history into a different form, and fitting 
them into the imaginary history of this particular 
castle. They peopled the skeleton halls with heroes 
of history or romance, and in fancy built up the 
crumbling walls to their old dimensions. At last all 
had been seen but one great square tower, which 
alone stood perfect, right to the top, a giant looking 
grimly upon the surrounding decay. Even the battle- 
ments remained. It looked the strongest and safest 
part of the whole place. 

" I wish we might go there," said Hilda, looking 
longingly towards the tower. " It is the nicest place 
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of all. There is a little winding staircase right up 
to the top, and such a wonderful view over the wood 
when you do get up. How tiresome of people to be 
so particular !" 

" Is that where Uncle Gilbert said we were not to 
go ?" asked Jack in surprise. " Why, it looks the 
strongest part of all." 

" Well, / don't believe there's a bit of danger," said 
Hilda. " IVe often been up, but not just lately. 
You see they made an attempt long ago to restore 
the whole place, and began with the keep ; but then 
they gave it up, for some reason or other. And 
papa says that the work was very imperfectly done, 
and that the floors and stairs which were put in are 
not at all safe. Besides, it was a long while ago now 
since it was done, and it's beginning to decay away, 
and so we're not allowed to go in ; but I believe it's 
all nonsense. I'm not afraid;" and she tossed her 
head impatiently. " I should like to go in." 

" So should I," answered Jack as he turned away. 

" And the chapel is so pretty," continued Hilda, 
still standing as if imcertain. " And it's quite a new 
fancy of papa's not to let us go there. Why, he took 
me aU round it himself only a few months ago-in the 
autumn it was. Wouldn't you like to see it. Jack ?" 

" Yes ; but not if uncle doesn't want us to. Come, 
Hilda, let us go. Harold is beginning to impack the 
basket. I'm hungry too. Never mind the old tower. 
There is plenty to see without that." 
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Hilda followed Jack with slower steps. She hated 
to be bound down by restrictions she considered need- 
less. It was not that she was so very anxious to 
see the chapel again, but she was indignant at being 
" treated like a baby." 

" As though I couldn't take care of myself, and Jack 
too," she muttered. " It's ridiculous of papa !" 

However, during the time of the picnic all thoughts 
of discontentment were forgotten. Dinner tasted 
delicious out in the breezy wood, and the children's 
appetites were sharpened by the long drive over the 
moors and their scrambles amongst the ruins. 

It was some time before they thought of moving. 
They found it so pleasant reclining luxuriously upon 
the mossy floor of the great roofless dining-hall, watch- 
ing the dancing lights and shadows as the sun shot 
in through the broken glassless windows and peeped 
at them over the crumbling walls. But by-and-by a 
desire arose to bestir themselves again. 

" Ladies and gentlemen," began Lionel, rising to his 
feet and assuming the attitude of a showman, '' if 
you will place yourselves under my guidance, I shall 
have much pleasure in conducting you round the 
exquisite little medieval chapel which belongs to this 
ancient edifice ; and from thence we will descend to 
the vaults, where I think I shall be able to show you 
some curious and wonderful relics of bygone ages." 

" Bravo !" cried Harold springing to his feet 
" What is there fresh to see there, Lionel ?" 
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" Nothing very freahl* returned Lionel with a sug- 
gestive grimace ; " but I'll be bound youVe never 
seen them before. Mr. Qresham told me about them. 
Bones and skeletons and ancient coffins. I think I 
can find them. Come along." 

" Bravo 1" cried Harold rubbing his hands. 

Hilda looked full of curiosity; but she glanced 
furtively at Jack, who had risen, but made no move 
to follow. 

" Aren't you coming ?" she said impatiently. 

« N— no." 

" Why not ?" asked Lionel, turning back with a 
frown on his face. " Are you afraid of ghosts ? I'll 
take care of the little darling boy." 

"I'm not afraid." answered Ja^k indignantly; 
" but that's the place, isn't it ? where uncle told us 
not to go." 

A disagreeable sneer crossed Lionel's face. 

" Oh, was it ? Much you know. Where was it 
the little pet was told he mustn't go ?" 

" Into the keep," answered Jack quietly, though he 
coloured with vexation at Lionel's tone. 

" Exactly so ; and we are Tiot going into the keep 
at alL That tower isn't the keep. Mr. Gresham 
told me so himself. That other old tumble-down 
place there is the keep, and you've been all over that 
before lunch yourself ; so yov, needn't preach morals 
any more, my fine young gentleman. And now come 
on, and no more of your palaver, for I won't stand it." 
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Still Jack did not move. 

" Come on, I say, and don't be a fooL' 

" No," answered Jack slowly ; " I'm not going ta 
Uncle Toeant that place, even if he called it by a 
wrong name ; and I won't _go in." 

" You won't, won't you ?" said Lionel fiercely. 

« No." 

"Don't be a donkey, Jack," urged Harold, who 
hated a row. " You won't be disobeying any one 
now." 

" Yes, I shall." 

" Do come," pleaded Hilda eagerly in a low voica 
" You'don't know how horrid Lionel can be when he's 
angry. Don't spoil the fun of our birthday holiday." 

" I don't want to," said Jack more gently ; " but I 
can't go, Hilda. Please don't ask me any more. You 
can go just as well without me, if you are going ; but 
I wish you wouldn't." 

Hilda hesitated; but Harold was bent on going; 
and Lionel, with a savage look at Jack and a 
muttered threat, had already walked off in the direc- 
tion of the tower. The girl could not bear to let 
Harold go without her, and in a minute she had 
darted after them. 

Jack was left alone for what seemed to him a very 
long while. He wandered disconsolately about, not 
at all happy, feeling it very hard that he should have 
to suffer so for not doing wrong. He did not regret 
what he had done, but he did not feel any of the 
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soothing consciousness of well-doing. He had vexed 
Hilda on her birthday, made the boys angry, and con- 
demned himseK to a very dull afternoon. 

He thought his companions never would come 
back. It was getting quite towards evening before 
they reappeared; and then they were covered with 
dust, and were laughing uproariously. 

" Jack, it was so nice. You ought to have been 
there ! " cried Hilda. " There were old coflSns and 
bones and all kinds of curious things. It was mich 
a queer place under ground, ever so big." 

Lionel had drawn Harold aside, and they seemed 
deep in discussion. 

" Hilda," said Lionel turning to her, " I wish you*d 
go on to the farm and tell them to get the tea. We'll 
pack up the basket, and follow you directly." 

The girl consented readily to this arrangement, 
though not quite seeing its needfulness, and tripped 
away lightly through the trees. 

" Now, you young rascal," cried Lionel, seizing 
Jack roughly by the arm, "I'm not going to stand 
your impudence any longer. You'll just walk straight 
into that chapel this very minute." 

" I won't." 

" No ? You want to go home and tell what we've 
done. I know — '* 

" I don't ! " cried the child indignantly. " I've never 
told of anything you've done yet. You know I 
haven't." 

(r*2) 7 
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" No ; youVe been waiting your opportunity. I 
won't trust a mean little^ coward like you. In you 
go. What we've done you shall do. Do you hear ?" 

" I won't/' reiterated Jack once again. 

" Oh, won't you, you impudent young rascal ! I 
tell you what, if you don't go peaceably, I'll lock you 
up there for an hour. Now, will you go ?" 

« No !" 

" You'd better go, Jack," whispered Harold. " Lionel 
will make you anyhow, so don't make a row. Don't 
you see it's all right ? Papa only told us not to go 
because it was dangerous; and it's not dangerous a 
bit, for we've just been ourselves. So do go just for 
a minute, and it will be all right. It isn't the keep, 
you know, after all." 

But Jack shook his head vehemently, and struggled 
to release himself from Lionel's detaining graspi 
This roused the elder boy's anger to full pitch. 

" You little villain, you would ! Now you shall be 
well paid out for your impudence." 

The struggle between a slight-built child of ten 
and a powerful boy of fourteen could only end in 
one way. Harold took but little part in the contest, 
but what he did do was to assist his brother, in order 
that Jack might not receive any unnecessary violence. 

The child was forced foot by foot along the grassy 
slope, and finally thrust inside the chapel door, which 
Lionel closed with a bang, and drew a heavy bolt 
acroi^s it, 



i 
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" He shall stay there till after our tea," said he 
.fiercely; and Harold knew that to interfere would 
only make matters worse. 

Somehow nobody seemed to enjoy the sumptuous 
farm-house tea, though they were noisily merry over 
it. Lionel explained Jack's absence by telling Hilda 
that he had turned sulky and would not come ; and 
as soon as the meal was over he and Harold slipped 
off to fetch him, whilst the ponies were being 
put in. 

They opened the door of the chapel, which now 
looked very dim and dark, for they had been longer 
away than they knew, and called Jack; but there 
was no answer. In some dismay they searched the 
whole place, and descended to the vault ; but not a 
trace of him could they discover. 

"He has got out somehow, the little imp," said 
Lionel with an uneasy laugh. " He will be at the 
farm-house by now. It's no good stopping here." 

They shouted his name all over the woods outside ; 
but they shouted in vain. No answer was returned 
to them. 

Nothing had been seen of him at the farm, and 
the daylight was already beginning to die away. 

" He must have decided to begin to walk home 
alone," suggested Hilda, who was less alarmed than 
the others, not knowing the whole story. " Perhaps 
he wanted to frighten us because we'd been cross to 
him. We shall overtake him on the road." 
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This seemed the most probable suggestion, and 
both boys caught at it. 

"Mind you say nothing to Hilda or any one," 
whispered Lionel to his brother. " K Jack does not 
turn up all right, they will think it is his fault. Let 
Hilda tell the story at home. She will manage it 
without saying where we went this afternoon. She's 
none of the tell-tale in her, hasn't Hilda. She might 
say, if it was only herself; but she'll never tell on 
you and me." 

" But it's sure to be all right," answered Harold. 
" He must be on the road, as he wasn't in the ruin." 

" Hope he will, the little wretch. What did he 
mean by running away like that, the little fool ? I 
hope to goodness he won't get us into a row. I know 
he will if he can." 

" I don't believe he wiD, if he can help it," asserted 
Harold. 

" Not after this ?" 

" I don't know'. We deserve it anyhow ; but I 
don't believe he will." 

All through the homeward drive they kept a sharp 
look-out for the little figure they imagined to be 
tramping on before them ; but they never saw it, 
and with no little uneasiness did they learn that he 
had not turned up at home. 

They dared not let their mother know that Jack 
was not with them, but took Mr. Rivers into their 
confidence. 
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Hilda told the story much as Lionel had fore- 
seen. She merely spoke of a disagreement, and Jack's 
declining to come to the tea, and his subsequent dis- 
appearance. 

The only reasonable supposition was that he Jbad 
hidden away out of a sort of shyness and malice, 
meaning to give them a fright, but to return to the 
farm in time to go home with them. Probably he 
had overshot the mark and delayed until too late. 
By this time, however, he was sure to be comfortably 
established at the farm, and would pass the night 
there, and return by the farmer's cart on the follow- 
ing day. 

This was Mr. Rivers' idea, and seemed so probable 
that it carried conviction to the minds of all. He 
felt very much vexed with the boy for showing so 
unamiable a temper, and determined to administer a 
severe rebuke the next day ; but no serious thought 
of uneasiness cro&sed his mind or disturbed his sleep 
that night. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



A LONELY NIGHT. 




I HEN Jack felt himself pushed inside the 
chapel, and heard the heavy door close 
upon him, his first sensation was one of 
furious anger. He stood still one minute 
to gather breath, and then made a dash at 
the solid oak panels which shut him out from sun- 
shine, fresh air, and freedom. But a few convulsive 
efforts convinced him that it was waste of labour to 
try to escape that way. The heavy door withstood 
his every endeavour. 

Then he sank down on the hard stone floor, and 
many bitter, angry words escaped him. A burning 
sense of humiliation was upon him, mingled with an 
intense hatred towards his tormentors. What had he 
done that they should behave so insultingly towards 
him ? He was only trying to do what was right. 
How dared they try to make him as bad as them- 
selves ? It was wicked, it was infamous. He would 
never forgive them. He would tell no tales, because 
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he hated "sneaking;" but he would never forgive 
them — ^never ! 

How long he sat crouched up against the great 
door he did not know. It seemed some time to him, 
owing to the tumult of feeling that surged within his 
breast. But at length he looked up and saw for the 
first time some of the beauties of the place he was in. 
It was the chapel ; and it had been so far restored that 
it retained all the loveliness of clustered pillars, deli- 
cately-pointed arches, and mullioned window frames ; 
and to this loveliness had been added the solemnity 
of age and disuse. No voice seemed ever to have 
echoed through the aisles. The sculptured capitals 
of the columns were crumbling to decay. Delicate 
moss was forming upon and between the broken 
slabs of stone which formed the floor, and ivy 
branches crossed and recrossed many of the narrow 
windows, and made a strange green twilight in that 
silent place. 

Jack looked around him with a kind of awe. 
Where was he ? How long had he been here ? How 
long had he yet to stay ? He knew by the light that 
the sun must be getting low. There was no west 
window to the chapel, and already it began to look 
dim and ghostly. When would they come and let 
him out ? He shivered a little as he saw the deepen- 
ing shadows and heard the faint twitter of the birds 
die away into silence. 

Thoughts kept crowding into his active brain, — 
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thoughts he would have banished if he could, but 
they would return again and again. 

Who had built this crumbling pile — this castle 
now so fallen to decay ? What manner of men had 
trodden these very pavements, and chanted their 
services within these very walls ? What were they 
but men, full of the same passions that men have 
now, stirred by the same ambitions, ruled by the same 
hopes and fears ? 

Where were they now — the monks who had raised 
their songs of praise within the quiet chapel; the 
warriors who had held the fortress against many a 
foe ? What had become of them all ? 

What were those bones of which his cousins had 
spoken ? They most likely — ^those mouldering skulls 
and disjointed limbs— were all that remained of the 
men who had once been lords of the soil upon which 
he stood. Now their very names had perished from 
the face of the earth. They were forgotten, as though 
they had never been. 

The thought filled his mind almost with terror. 
It seemed to people the whole place with phantom 
forms. He seemed to see a shadowy form lurking in 
each dark recess, to see faces gazing at him from the 
sculptured niches. He could almost feel the touch of 
spectral hands, and the rustle of the ivy-leaves outside 
sent shivers of fear through his frame. 

What right had he in this sanctuary of the dead ? 
Was it not likely enough that the ghosts of the 
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departed should rise up in indignation at his presence 
amongst them ? When wovld his cousins come to let 
him out ? Suppose they should come too late ! Sup- 
pose the spectres should have carried him away into 
their land of silence and death ! 

Cold drops stood upon the child's face. This wild, 
unreasoning horror had fastened upon him, and he 
could not shake it off. At all risks he must escape. 
He felt he should go mad if he stayed here longer. 
A terror lest he should be left here all night flashed 
across his mind, and he was too scared to see how 
unreasonable this fear was. 

One wild look around, and a sudden inspiration 
flashed in upon him. Why not get out at the win- 
dows ? They were high up, and they were narrow ; 
but if he could once clamber up. Jack was sure he 
could squeeze himself through. 

The walls were rough, and there were chinks be- 
tween the stones ; in many places a slender pillar ran 
up by the side of the wall to the roof. Jack selected 
one of these, and held on with might and main, whilst 
his feet planted themselves cautiously in every crevice 
that gave the least hold. Painfully, with many slips, 
and with one narrow escape of a serious fall. Jack 
reached the level of the windows. Then with a great 
effort he squeezed himseK through the narrow aper- 
ture, and swung himself down by the ivy branches to 
the groimd. 

He was free ! But even now the haimting sense of 
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terror waa not left behind. He felt himself pursued 
by a grim seme of ghostly fear, and he was in an 
agony of apprehension that if Lionel caught him he 
would again shut him up in the horrible prison from 
which he had so narrowly escaped. 

Hardly, therefore, had his feet touched the ground 
before he set off rimning at the top of his speed, and 
fled on and on in blind haste, never heeding whither 
he was going, until at last he paused, breathless and 
exhausted, and flung himself down upon the soft 
brown turf, in the very heart of the wood. 

For a long while he lay perfectly motionless, know- 
ing nothing and feeling nothing ; but gradually calm- 
ness settled down upon him, and he sat up, rather 
ashamed of his agitation, even though there had been 
nobody to witness it. 

He heaved a sigh of relief as he looked round the 
quiet shadowy place. It was not so dark here as it 
had been in the chapel ; for the sim had not quite set, 
and long rays of rosy light came slanting through the 
tall trunks, and lay in chequered patterns of green and 
red and brown upon the elastic carpet of moss and 
turf which stretched all aroimd as far as eye could 
reach. 

All was very still and very beautiful. Little Jack 
sat up and gazed round him with a look of reverence, 
blended with one of happiness. It was such peace 
after all the terrors he had passed through. He was 
content to sit and watch the flickering lights and 
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shadows without thinking of anything else but the 
beauty and solemnity of the wood. 

Suddenly it struck him that he ought to return to 
the farm-house. They were to start home at sunset 
or earlier. They would be looking for him now, 
wondering what had become of him. 

He started up and ran, as he thought, towards the 
ruin : really he was plunging deeper and deeper into 
the great wood. But he did not know that, and only 
plodded on faster and faster, fearful of being late, 
until at last every sunbeam vanished from the tree- 
trunks, the red faded from the western sky, and dusky 
twilight stole softly into the quiet wood. 

And at last Jack knew that he was lost ; and after 
wandering aimlessly about through the long dusky 
aisles, he threw himself down again at the foot of a 
large tree, and wondered what it would be like to 
spend a whole night there, for he saw no chance of 
getting out till daylight dawned. 

He was not frightened of the darkness now, as he 
had been in the chapel. The quiet of the place 
seemed more to soothe than to trouble him. He was 
tired too, and liked to rest in the dim solitude of the 
solemn wood. What was it like, he wondered — these 
grand old trees towering above his head, these great 
piUars stretching away in long irregular rows perhaps 
for miles and miles ? Then these words seemed to be 
whispered in his ear, — 

" A temple not made with hands." 
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A smile stole over the child's face. Yes, this was 
God's temple — ^a church not filled with dead men's 
bones, but with life and beauty; a fitting place in 
which to worship its Maker. 

Jack knelt down and took off his cap. How strange 
it was to be saying his evening prayer in this great 
wood! He thought that God must be very near. He 
had offered up his simple petition, and had got thus 
far, "Forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive — " 
and there he stopped suddenly short, for his own 
words flashed back upon his mind, " I will never for- 
give them — ^never ! " 

And as the wrong that had been done him rose up 
again before the child's mind the old tumult of anger 
arose once more, and he felt he was right in hating 
the boys who had tried to tempt him to do what his 
mother had warned him not. 

His mother ! And at the thought of that name he 
heard in imagination other gentle words, — - 

" And the King's weapons are obedience, and faith, 
and love." 

"I do try to be obedient," cried Jack, speaking 
aloud, as though in answer to some visible companion. 
" I do try hard, though they do all they can to hinder 
me. I can't be expected to love them when they are 
so bad to me. I can't, and I won't!' 

And the voice answered, — 

"Love your enemies, do good to them that hate 
you, and pray for them that despitefuUy use you." 
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" Oh, I can't !" cried Jack desperately. " How can 
I ? It is too much." 

And he was silent a long while, his face buried in 
his hands. 

It was a very hard struggle that was going on in 
the child's mind. It was very hard to forgive injuries 
such as he was at present smarting under. He had 
been outraged and insulted. He would not forgive. 
It ought not to be expected of him. 

But his mother's gentle teaching had sunk very 
deeply into the boy's heart, and he could not forget 
it. " Never take the spear of anger to do the work 
of the King^s weapon, love. It will look very strong ; 
but do not trust it, for it will hurt you more than it 
hurts the enemy." " I know my little soldier-boy will 
fight his battles bravely, and never turn coward, and 
never give up till he has gained the victory. He 
knows to whom to go for help." 

These had been almost the last words his mother 
had spoken to him, and he had vowed deep down in 
his heart then that he would never forget them. 

So gradually a new feeling stole into Jack's mind. 
The soldier-spirit woke within him, and he was deter- 
niined that he would fight the battle out to the end, 
and not give in till all anger and longing for revenge 
was vanquished. 

And so he struggled against his anger towards 
Lionel and Harold until he overcame it ; and then he 
said the Lord's Prayer through without a break, and 
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added his cousins' names to those for whom he always 
specially prayed. 

By that time it was quite dark, except for the 
faint gleams of moonlight which forced their way 
through the thick foliage, and glinted like spots of 
silver here and there in the dark wood. It was cold 
too, and the child was hungry, and the loneliness 
began to oppress him. 

He feared, too, lest those at home should be anxious 
about him. He felt sure Lionel would be very angry 
witii him for running away, and he had a vague un- 
easiness lest he should never find his way out of this 
great wood, which looked so boundlessly vast in the 
solemn darkness of the night. 

But fatigue and excitement had done their work 
upon him, and before very long he fell fast asleep 
where he lay, and knew nothing more till he woke 
with a start, to find the dim morning light glimmering 
faintly in this shady place, and the birds twittering 
in a sleepy way over his head. 

It took him some time to remember where he was ; 
but at last all came back to him. He rose to his feet, 
and f oimd himself stiff with cold, and his clothes wet 
almost through with dew. 

He felt rather giddy and queer for a minute or two, 
and wished he had something to eat ; but he had not, 
and wishing was no good, so he pulled himself to- 
gether, tried to forget all unpleasant sensations, and 
determined to get home as fast as possible. 
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The first thing was to get clear of the wood. Once 
let him be out on the moor, Jack thought he could 
surely find his way. The boy knew that the wood 
he was in lay west from Riversdale, and so he started 
bravely on his way to meet the rising sun. 

On and on he tramped through the mysterious 
wood, whose beauties he was not too much absorbed 
to notice and admire. He heard the birds wake up 
one by one, and call to each other till the whole place 
was musical with their voices. He watched the 
squirrels darting from tree to tree, and the wonderful 
quivering haze of greeny gold which stole gradually 
into the dim wood till at last it looked like some 
fairy palace which had been lighted by magic with- 
out the aid of hands. The effect of that mysterious 
shimmer of early sunshine Jack never forgot ; it took 
his breath away as he gazed eastward through the 
vistas of solemn trees, and his eyes filled with tears, 
he knew not why. 

But then a little farther on he saw glimpses of 
open country beyond the trees, and on he plimged 
until he found himself on the open moor. 

Then he drew a long breath and looked about 
him. He was a good deal out in his reckoning, and 
did not know exactly where he was ; but far away to 
the left he caught a glimpse of the white road which 
led homewards, and with a shout of triumph he 
bounded over the springy moor straight towards it. 

It never occurred to him to call at the farm-house 
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for some breakfast. He could not see it from where 
he stood, and he had forgotten all about it in his anxiety 
to get back to Biversdale as soon as possible. 

On and on he plodded. Would that road Tiever 
have an end ? On and on, mile after mile, he tramped, 
and still it lay before him stretching away into 
infinite distance, as it seemed to his weary, aching 
eyes. 

He tried to keep up his spirits, but he was faint 
now, not hungry, and his head seemed to turn round 
and round till the very road danced before him ; and 
the hot sun, which gained in power every moment, 
dazzled his eyes and beat unmercifully upon his 
aching head. He hardly knew how he walked the 
laat mile, and still the road lay right away before him. 

"I can't do it," said poor little Jack with pale, 
trembling lips. " I can't go any further. I feel as 
if I was going to die. I must just wait tiU somebody 
comes, for I can't go any further. Is there somebody 
coming?" He stopped and tried to look steadily, 
though everything swam before him in a hazy mist. 
Yes, surely that tall black post was moving. Was it 
a man? 

Soon the tall black post seemed to begin to run 
towards him, and then, he hardly knew how, he found 
himself holding tight to Mr. Gresham's hand and 
sobbing out words he did not know what. 

" My poor little fellow, how white and tired you 
look ! No, we are not far from home now. See, we 
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will sit down a minute on these stones. There, drink 
a little of this; it will do you good. I have got 
some hiseuits in my pocket too. You will be all 
right directly. I thought I might meet you tramping 
home, though I did not think it would he in such a 
sad plight. There, that's better, isn't it ? " 

In a few minutes Jack felt another creature alto- 
gether. A sip or two of sherry and some biscuits 
took aU the dizziness away, and he felt ashamed of 
his weakness and tears. But Mr. Gresham had hardly 
seemed to notice them, and encouraged him to talk 
and explain what had happened, and listened so 
kindly to his story that Jack was quite comforted and 
almost forgot his troubles. 

" But tell me, my child, why it was that you would 
not go to tea with the others? They told us you had 
had a little quarrel, and that you had run away and 
hidden from them. How was that, Jack ? *' 

The boy's cheek flushed with anger. Was fhai 
what Lionel and Harold had said ? Cowards ! They 
deserved that he should tell all. But a sudden 
thought seemed to strike him and held him silent. 
Mr. Gresham had to repeat his question. 

" Was that what they said about it ? " asked Jack. 

"Yes; is it not the truth?" 

" And is Uncle Gilbert very angry with me ? " 

" I think he is rather vexed." 

"Mr. Gresham," said the child earnestly, "you 
promised once you would be my friend ; will you be 
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my friend now and believe what I say ? I can't tell 
you how it happened that I ran away, because it 
would be mean; but I don't think you would be 
angry if you knew it all. I did try to do what was 
right ; and when I ran away, it was because I was 
frightened, and I got lost really. I wasn't hiding on 
purpose. I know Uncle Gilbert will be angry, but if 
you will believe me I think I shall not mind very 
much." 

" I believe you, Jack," said Mr. Gresham heartily. 
" And now let us come home and speak to him." 

They had not got far within the park-gates before 
Mr. Rivers himself met them. He too was a little 
uneasy, and had wandered out to see if anything had 
been heard of Jack. 

"Good morning, Mr. Rivers," said the tutor. **I 
have found the truant, you see. He got lost in the 
woods quite accidentally, and spent the night there, 
and tramped home without anything to eat, in his 
hurry to get back. It was quite unpremeditated his 
adventure. There was no hiding in the matter. I 
found the poor little waif nearly fainting with fatigue 
and hunger on the road a mile away. He looks as 
though a good breakfast would do him good, doesn't 
he?" 

Poor little Jack's face did indeed look white with 
combined fasting and apprehension. He held fast 
hold of Mr. Gresham's hand as he heard this speech, 
and tried hard to keep back the tears that wovJd 
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come into his eyes, and to set his lips that their 
quivering might not be seen. 

So Mr. Rivers, touched at the sight of his evident 
distress, commuted his severe rebuke into a very mild 
one, for he was too good-natured to say much just 
then, especially after Mr. Gresham's explanation. Any 
scolding, if scolding were necessary, might well be 
postponed ; and Jack went in with a lightened heart. 



CHAPTER IX. 



HILDA. 




|ACK both looked and felt done jip by the 
time he reached the house, and he had a 
curious nervous shrinking from meeting any 
of his cousins, until he had shaken off the 
effects of hunger and fatigue, and was him- 
self again. 

So Mr. Gresham took him straight into his own 
room, where his breakfast stood upon the table, and 
saw that the child made a hearty meal, after which 
he insisted upon his taking a hot bath ; and then as 
Jack pleaded hard against being sent to bed, he let 
him come back to his own cool, shady room, and soon 
had the satisfaction of seeing him fall fast asleep 
amongst the sofa cushions on his couch. 

The dinner-bell roused Jack from his slumbers. 
He started up, wondering greatly to find himself in 
Mr. Gresham's room, and it was some seconds before 
he recollected how he came there. He felt quite 
refreshed by his nap, and no longer feared to meet 
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his cousins or anybody else, and ran down to the 
luncheon table rather elated than otherwise at the 
recollection of his adventures. 

But Mrs. Elvers looked rather severe in her languid 
way, and when he went up to her with a proffered 
kiss, she only said, — 

" Go to your place, Jack. I am not pleased with 
you to-day. What is this I hear about your staying 
out in the woods all night ? It was very wrong in- 
deed. You might have caught your death of cold." 

" I'm very sorry. Aunt Leonora, but I couldn't help 
it. I got lost." 

"You would not have got lost if you had kept 
with your cousins. It all came of your being sulky 
and running away from them." 

Jack's eyes flashed a little, and he looked indig- 
nantly at his two cousins. Harold's eyes were bent 
upon his plate ; but Lionel gave him a look which had 
more of threatening than of warning in it, and roused 
Jack's indignation to a still higher pitch. His lips 
moved as though he would have broken into angry 
words, but he check-ed himself and answered quietly, — 

" I didn't get sulky. Aunt Leonora." 

"It is no use telling me that. Jack," said Mrs. 
Rivers coldly. " And it would be better if you could 
learn to take a little reproof quietly, without always 
trying to make foolish excuses. You do not hear 
your cousins answer in that way when I find fault 
with them. It is childish." 
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Jack's face flushed crimson. He dropped his eyes 
and said no more, but his heart was burning with 
indignation. Harold coughed and fidgeted, but dared 
not speak with Lionel sitting opposite, even if he had 
really wished to, which he hardly did. Hilda knew 
nothing, but was dindy conscious that all was not 
right. Why should Jack look so odd, and Harold so 
uneasy ? 

Mr. Rivers, who disliked to have any uncomfortable 
pauses during meal-times, changed the subject. 

"Never mind about that misadventure," he said 
good-naturedly. "No harm has come of it, and it 
will not happen again. — ^How did you like the ruin, 
Jack?" 

" Very much. Uncle Gilbert ; and the wood too. I 
think it was all beautiful." 

" It is a fine old place. It is almost a pity they 
have let it fall so much to decay; but then the 
attempt to restore it was such a failure. The keep 
is worse than a ruin. You none of you went there, I 
suppose ? " 

" No, papa," answered Lionel quickly. 

« That is right," said Mr. Rivers. " It is not safe 
at all." 

" Jack," said Mrs. Rivers, who had been looking at 
the boy with some curiosity, "did you go into the 
keep ? " 

" No, he didn't," answered Harold hastily. 

" Did you. Jack ? " 
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"I went into the chapel/* answered Jack slowly 
and steadily, with a curious expression on his down- 
bent face. 

Hilda gazed at him in unfeigned wonderment, and 
then at her brothers with sharp scrutiny. 

" I thought as much/' said Mrs. Eivers, with a kind 
of cool triumph in her tone. " I thought we should 
find there was something more in this than appeared 
at first/' 

"Jack/* said his unde severely, "did you forget 
what I had said to you at breakfast time yesterday?" 

And Jack's answer came very low — 

« No/' 

** I think we can better understand now," said Mrs. 
Eivers, " what made him run away. A guilty con- 
science makes most people cowards." 

A lump seemed to rise in Jack's throat. He said 
not a word, nor lifted his eyes. No one could guess 
what a tumult of feeling was raging within him. 
Outwardly he looked shame-faced, almost guilty. 

"Jack," said his uncle very gravely, "I do not 
lay many restrictions upon you, but those that I do 
I expect to be regarded. I trust to your honour in 
that and in many other things. I cannot always be 
there to see whether or not you obey rules ; but if I 
find out that I have been disobeyed, I have to punish 
the offender. Your cousins have not disobeyed as 
you have done. You should have followed their 
example/' 
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Here Hilda suddenly lifted up her head, and her 
lips opened as though she would have spoken after 
her vehement fashion ; but a warning, imploring 
glance from Lionel and a kick from Harold caused 
her to stop short, whilst her face took an expression 
of min£:led scorn, indication, and uncertainty difficult 
tointe^ret. ' ^ ' 

"This is the first time you have disobeyed me. 
Jack," continued Mr. Rivers, " and I hope it may be 
the last ; but I cannot pass it over. Come to me in 
the study after luncheon." 

" Yes, uncle," answered Jack quietly. 

Little Corrie, who had listened to all this with 
much dismay and wonderment, was now dissolved in 
tears. The thought that Jack had been naughty and 
was to be punished was dreadful. She did not be- 
lieve that her dear Jack could do wrong. 

Hilda's eyes took a fixed intent look. Her lips 
compressed themselves firmly. Lionel wondered what 
made her look like that, and would have given a good 
deal to have known what was passing in her mind« 
He always felt sure of his influence over Harold, but 
he was by no means so confident where Hilda was 
concerned. 

The meal concluded in uncomfortable silence, and 
Mr. Rivers left the room almost at once. 

Then Jack slipped quietly from his chair, and went 
steadily down the hall towards his uncle's study. 
But just as he reached the door, a hand was slipped 
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within his, and he saw that Hilda had followed him 
He paused, and would have asked why; but she opened 
the door herself, and they went in together. 

"Papa," said Hilda, "I came to tell you that I 
have disobeyed as well as Jack. I went into the 
chapel too ; and I ought to be punished the same as 
he." 

Mr. Rivers looked at his little daughter in surprise. 
She was his favourite child, and he had always be- 
lieved in her honesty and truthfulness. 

« You, HHda ! " 

" Yes, papa." 

" And why did you not tell me before ? " 

She hung her head and was silent. 

" I am very sorry indeed to hear it. I think you 
were even more to blame than Jack, because you are 
older and ought to know better. I am disappointed 
in you both. I will speak to you in a moment, 
Hilda. — Come here. Jack ; I will settle matters with 
you first." 

Jack approached, and looked steadily into his 
uncle's face with eyes that had anything but a guilty 
expression. 

**If you had only been guilty of idleness or ill-temper, 
I should have merely given you an imposition to write 
out in play-hours ; but for disobedience I have only 
one punishment." Mr. Eivers took up a little round 
ivory ruler. " Give me your hand." 

Jack obeyed, and received six stinging blows, which 
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brought the colour to his face, but from which he did 
not flinch. 

" That will do," said his uncle then, in a less severe 
tone. " As for you, Hilda, you may go too ; I shall 
speak with Miss Lucomb about your imposition." 

But Hilda did not go; she came one step nearer and 
held up her hand. 

" I want to have the same as Jack," she said. " I 
ought to, because I was more to blame ; you said so 
yourself, papa. And you have only one pimishment for 
disobedience." 

" For boys, — ^yes," answered Mr, Rivers; "but I have 
never laid a finger upon any of my girls yet. No, 
Hilda ; you will be punished in a different way." 

" I don't wish to be punished any other way," cried 
Hilda, still holding out her hand. " I don't see that 
it's any better for a girl to disobey than a boy. I did 
the same as Jack, and I ought to be punished the same 
way. Please do, papa ; I shall be miserable if you 
don't. I deserve it more than Jack does." 

Mr. Rivers hesitated. It went sorely against the 
grain to lay a finger upon his favourite little daughter, 
who looked handsomer than he ever remembered see- 
ing her, with her flushed resolute face and sparkling 
eyes. 

" Do please, papa ; let us both get done with it to- 
gether. If you won't, I shall ask mamma to ; and I'd 
rather you punished me than any one else." 

So Hilda had her wish, and received the six strokes 
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as silently as Jack had done, though they hurt a good 
deal more than she had thought. 

Poor little Jack, who had been an unwilling spec- 
tator, thought it was harder to see Hilda punished than 
to be punished himself ; and yet the painful sense of 
humiliation which he had felt on receiving corporal 
punishment for the first time, almost disappeared when 
he saw Hilda voluntarily sharing it. 

Mr. Rivers threw down the ruler, and sat down rest- 
ing his head upon his hand, without looking again at 
the children. 

Hilda glanced at him, then stole towards him on 
tip-toe, put both arms round his neck, and imprinted 
a kiss upon his forehead. Then she hastily seized 
Jack's hand and hurried away, closing the door behind 
them. 

But once outside, the momentary softness died out 
from her face, and a dark indignant look took its 
place. 

" I don't understand all this," she cried with excite- 
ment ; " I don't believe you ever did go into the chapel. 
Jack. I don't believe you were sulky at all ; I believe 
there has been foul play." 

She stopped, breathless with anger and perplexity. 
Jack said nothing, not knowing what to say. 

" I will know ! I wHl find out ! " cried Hilda with 
increasing vehemence. " If you won't tell me, I'll find 
some one who will 1 " 

That some one was not far to seek. Harold had 
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seen her enter his father's study with Jack, and be- 
lieved that she had gone to beg him off. So he 
lingered about the hall, full of curiosity to learn the 
result of the intercession. 

But when they reappeared, he almost shrank away 
from the indignant fiery looks which Hilda turned 
upon him. He had often seen his sister's eyes flash 
with anger and scorn, but never had their indignation 
been launched at him before. 

" Come here, Harold ! " she cried imperiously ; " you 
have been telling me lies. I know you have. I believe 
you have been a detestable coward ; but I never 
thought you would deceive m6. Tell me all about it ; 
tell me everything this moment, or I'll never speak to 
you again as long as I live, never — Tiever .'" 

Jack shrank before such passionate words and looks. 
Harold was more used to his sister's " tantrums," yet 
he looked anything but comfortable as she poured upon 
him this volley of angry words. 

" All right, Hilda, all right. Don't make such an 
awful row. We don't want the whole household to 
know all our private concerns. I'll tell you every- 
thing. It was a horrid shame, I admit ; but it wasn't 
my fault, — Lionel made me." 

" Made you ! " echoed Hilda, with a fine inflexion of 
scorn in her voice. " I'd be ashamed to say such a 
^hing ; I*d not let Lionel or anybody else make 7m a 
coward and a liar." 

" How you do go on," muttered Harold in an injured 
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way ; " you're not such a saint yourself, Hilda, if it 
comes to that. You needn't make such an awful fuss." 

"You haven't told me yet," pursued Hilda re- 
morselessly; "tell me at once — tell me all; I will 
know ! " 

*•' Come into the play-room then," returned Harold ; 
" I'm not going to stand here all day being scolded like 
this. We didn't mean any harm. We never supposed 
Jack would be such a little fool as to go and tell all 
about himself. We'd never have told." 

" No, I dare say not. Lies are what you tell, not 
truth," retorted Hilda, who could be terribly bitter 
when her temper was up. "It makes it awkward 
that Jack does not take the same view of matters, 
doesn't it ? " 

And then she marched off to the play-room, placed 
herself in front of Harold, and repeated, — 

" Now tell me." 

Lionel was sitting on the window seat. He rose 
and came forward with an uneasy look. 

" Don't tell, Harold." 

Hilda turned upon him with flashing eyes. 

" Aren't you ashamed of yourself, you great cowardly 
fellow ? I'm ashamed to have you for my brother. 
You're not content with being mean and wicked 
yourself, but you want to make every one else like 
you. I don't know exactly what it is that you've 
done, but I've a pretty good guess, and if you don't 
one of you tell me just all about it, I'll go straight to 
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papa and tell him what I think, and he'll soon make 
you say what it is. Do you hear that ? Now will 
you tell me ? " 

Lionel was cowed then. Most people were when 
Hilda was in one of her regular passions. Few cared 
to face her under those circumstances. 

Harold told his story without further interruption, 
and as though it was rather a relief to make a clean 
breast of it. He made no attempt to explain away or 
extenuate what they had done. The only false colour- 
ing he gave to the matter was by generously taking 
more blame than really belonged to him, for he had 
been against Jack's imprisonment the whole time. 

Hilda listened in speechless indignation; but the 
tempest of her passion was over, and when she spoke 
it was more quietly, though quite as bitterly. 

" And you two had the face to sit there at dinner, 
knowing all that, and never say one word as to how 
Jack got into the chapel ! And you told lies to fM 
even ! — Harold, how could you ? " 

"Lionel thought you'd tell; I didn't believe you 
would." 

" Cowards ! I hate you both. I don't know which 
is the worse. You deserve — I don't know what you 
don't deserve. I'll not let it go on. I'll — " here 
Hilda paused, lifted her head, and walked steadily 
towards the door. But Lionel was before her; he 
sprang and placed his back against it. 

" Where are you going, Hilda ? " 
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" To papa." 

" To tell him ? " 

" Yes, to tell him." 

« Mean girl ! " 

" Coward ! " 

" You shan't go ! " 

" You can't stop me ! " 

How long the altercation would have lasted is very- 
doubtful, for both parties were determined, and their 
wrath was rising high ; but at that point Jack sprang 
forward eagerly. 

"Hilda! Hilda! please don't — don't go and tell 
uncle. Indeed, I don't want you to. I've been 
punished, and it's all over. I don't much mind now 
that you and Corrie know the truth, and Mr. Gresham 
believes in me. I don't want anybody else to get 
into a row. Please let us say no more. If I hadn't 
climbed out of the window and run away I dare say 
it would have been all right, so it was partly my own 
fault. Please, please don't say anything." 

Hilda yielded to Jack what she would never have 
yielded to her own brothers; for though she hated 
the task of turning informer, her sense of justice was 
strong, and it had been terribly outraged. But Jack's 
prayers won the day, and the fixed look of purpose 
died away, and faded into one of mingled wrath and 
admiration. 

" You hear (hxit ! " she said, stretching out her hand 
towards Jack, whilst she still faced Lionel with glow- 
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ing eyes, **Now I hope you are pretty tolerably 
ashamed of yourself ! " 

" Then you won't tell?" said Harold with an accent 
of intense relief. 

« No." 

Lionel flung himself angrily from the room, with- 
out waiting for another word. Harold looked doubt- 
fully at his sister, but received no encouragement from 
what he read in her face ; so he followed his brother. 
It may be doubted whether Hilda's vehement cham- 
pionship had done any good to Jack as regarded his 
relations with the boys. 

Jack had gone back to Corrie, who was trembling 
with fear and excitement at the stormy scene she had 
just witnessed. He was gently stroking her bowed 
head, when Hilda turned to him with flashing eyes. 

" Jack," she exclaimed hotly, " don't you hxite those 
two boys ? " 

And Jack paused a moment, and then answered 
slowly, — 

" No ; I don't think I hate them." 



CHAPTER X. 



CHILDREN S THOUGHTS. 




" KCraiAY I come too ? " 

It was Hilda's voice that asked the 
question. Jack and Corrie looked up in 
surprise to see her standing there, for they 
had not heard her footstep. 
The children were seated on a grassy hillock, just 
on the edge of the moor, overlooking its wide expanse. 
The sun was getting low in the cloudless heavens, and 
a lovely rosy haze was quivering over earth and sky. 
It was not often that little Corrie was able to walk 
so far; but on this particular Sunday evening the 
beauty of everything around them had tempted them 
onwards, until they had reached the moor itself ; and 
there they had sat down to watch the sunset, and to 
rest, whilst they enjoyed one of their quiet talks. 

Hilda generally went off for a long ramble with 
one or both of her brothers on summer Sunday even- 
ings, and they wondered to see her alone. They had 
forgotten that since the quarrel of last Wednesday 
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there had been a decided coolness between her aad 
the boys. She had not forgiven them yet — ^not even 
her favourite Harold, who, according to Jack's version 
of the story, had been very little to blame. Hilda 
thought differently, and she coldly repulsed all his 
attempts to " make up." This very evening she had 
declined his companionship in a walk, and he had 
gone off muttering that it was " too bad of Hilda to 
be so sulky, and he wished to goodness Jack had 
never come near them. It never used to be like 
that" 

Hilda, dissatisfied with Harold, yet more dissatisfied 
with herself, had she only known it, wandered aim- 
lessly about, hardly knowing where she was going, 
until she espied in the distance the figures of Jack 
and Corrie seated side by side upon the soft mossy 
grass which edged the great rolling moor, which the 
boy loved so well. 

Hilda watched them a little while, and then ap- 
proached slowly and softly from behind. She wondered 
what they were talking of so earnestly. She thought 
she would like to join them, if they would let her. 
Her footsteps made no sound upon the soft elastic turf, 
and before they had heard or seen her she caught 
a few words of their talk. 

"I like to come out here to see the sun set," Jack 
was saying. "I think it is so beautiful. Look at 
the colours, Corrie, — purple and red and gold, and over 
our heads green and gray and blue. I wonder what 
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makes it all so pretty just when the sun goes down ? 
It makes me think of heaven." 

" Does it, Jack ? Will heaven be like this ? " 

" I don't know. I should think it would be more 
beautiful than anything down here. I often wonder 
what it will be like, because you know my mother is 
there, and I want to go there too, some day." 

"I think I should like to go there," said little 
Corrie, gazing with grave, wistful eyes at the wonder- 
ful blending tints of gorgeous colour which shifted 
and changed every minute to something yet more 
beautiful. " If only I knew the way." 

And just then, before Jack had time to answer, 
another voice broke in upon them, a voice which 
sounded grave and earnest, and the words seemed, to 
one of the children at least, to bear a double meaning. 

" May I come too ? " 

They both looked up quickly. 

" Hilda!" said Corrie softly, and stretched out a little 
thin hand. Something in this action touched the heart 
of the elder girl. She threw herseK down on the grass 
and passed her arm lovingly round her little sister. 

"You have come a long way to-day, Corrie," she 
said. " Are you tired, darling ? " 

" A little ; but it is lovely out here, and there is 
plenty of time to rest before we must go back." 

Then the children sat silent for several minutes, 
gazing intently before them into the glorious western 
sky, each thinking their own thoughts. 
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Hilda was the first to speak. 

'' What were you and Jack talking about when I 
came up ? " 

" It was about heaven, I think," answered Corrie 
softly. 

" I don't think I ever thought about heaven," said 
Hilda gravely. 

" I did not, at least not often, till Jack came. But 
he does ; and now I like to." 

"My mother is there, you know," said the boy 
dreamily. 

Then followed another short silence. 

" Jack," said Hilda at length, " there is something 
you once said that I have never understood. I have 
often wanted to ask you about it. Will you explain 
it now ? " 

"If I can," answered Jack, looking puzzled; "what 
was it ? I didn't know I'd ever said anything hard 
to understand." 

" Well, but you did. You were talking abont 
soldiers, and said what kind of a soldier you wanted 
to be, and you said that it was the kind of soldier 
your mamma had been. I can't understand what 
you meant. How could your mamma be a soldier ? " 

Jack opened his eyes in surprise. 

" Why, Hilda, you know what that means ? " 

"Indeed, I don't. Women can't be soldiers. I 
wish they could " — here came an impatient little sigh 
— " then I'd be one. I think I should like to fight." 
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" But, Hilda, you can be a soldier, and you can 
fight," said Jack steadily. 

She looked at him in doubt, and eyes rather than 
lips asked the question, " How ? " 

"You can fight under the banner of Jesus Christ, 
and be His faithful soldier and servant unto the end 
of your life." 

" Oh !" said Hilda, and said no more for some time; 
yet Jack's words sank deeply into her heart and struck 
a chord there which had long lain silent, and whose 
vibration now sent a strange thrill all through her, and 
roused into active life vague dreams and aspirations 
which she could not put into words. By-and-by she 
said very low, — 

" I think I should like to be that kind of soldier ; " 
and then after a pause she added thoughtfully, — 
" Only I don't know how." 

" Jack will tell you," said Corrie softly. 

" Tell me, Jack," said Hilda. 

"But you know, Hilda. I believe you know as 
well as I do. It means we are to try to be good — 
that we are to fight against what is bad in ourselves, 
and to obey God's commandments, the same as soldiers 
obey their commanders." 

" But that isn't real fighting," said Hilda thought- 
fully, yet with a certain accent of dissatisfaction in 
her tone. 

"I don't know," returned Jack looking straight before 
him. " I think it's often just as hard, or harder." 
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Hilda said nothing for awhile ; but she was think- 
ing and pondering certain things which had often 
puzzled her before, but which looked clearer to her 
now. 

"Jack," she said by-and-by, "are you that kind 
of soldier ? " 

" I want to be," he answered. 

" Is that what makes you so — so different from 
us?" 

" Am I different ? " 

" You know you are : you are obedient." 

" Soldiers have to be that, you know." 

" I don't feel as if I should ever be." 

" Hilda, don't say that ! " 

" I don't believe I ever shall. And then you are 
so much kinder and less passionate. Tou have never 
seemed to hate the boys, even when they behaved so 
abominably to you. I don't understand it. I should 
have thought it was right to be in a rage sometimes 
when people are very bad to one." 

" I don't know," answered Jack slowly. " I was 
very angry indeed part of the time; but mamma used 
to tell me always to love every one as much as I could, 
and to forgive if any one did me harm. It isn't very 
easy often ; but then, you know, fighting would be no 
good if it wasn't rather hard work. It wouldn't do 
to try to get out of the hard part." 

Still Hilda did not look satisfied, barely con- 
vinced. 
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" I suppose it's all wrong, and that I'm very wicked, 
but I can't help feeling as though it were rather tame 
and stupid always to be so very good, to do just what 
one is told, and to love everybody, and not to be angry 
when one is injured. I don't believe it would ever 
answer in the long run. I think it's a creed one can 
carry too far. Why should one be so spiritless and 
tame?" 

" But I don't think it is tame or spiritless," Jack 
answered boldly. "It is much too hard and much 
too disagreeable to be that. I wish mamma were 
here to tell you as she used to tell me. She used to 
say that love and obedience were God's weapons, and 
that He wished us always to fight with them. If we 
threw them away, we should never get on ; and we 
must never change them for others that looked 
stronger, because no others will do God's work 
properly. They do not always look the strongest or 
the best ; but they have been given us by our King, 
and we must use them in His service. I don't think 
it's cowardly to use them ; do you ? " 

Hilda was silent for a while. 

" Do you mean that you have forgiven the boys for 
behaving so badly to you ? " 

Jack hesitated a moment before he answered. 

" I hope I have. I have tried to. I do feel angry 
with them sometimes even now ; but I think I have 
foigiven them." 

" I don't think I have," said Hilda. " I don't feel 
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as though it was right to try to forgive anything so 
mean and cowardly." 

**I wish you would try to. It makes Harold 
miserable." 

" Serves him right if it does." 

" But it wasn't his fault." 

" He might have told." 

" And it makes me unhappy too," continued Jack 
shifting his ground. 

" Does it ? " 

" It does indeed. Everything has seemed wretched 
these last days." 

" And you think that it's my fault ? " 

" Not exactly; but I think you need not have been 
so cold and contemptuous to the boys. It would have 
been nicer without that." 

"Don't you think they deserved it all?" asked 
Hilda. " I did it on purpose — as a punishment." 

" But why should you punish them ? " 

"Because nobody else would. And I think — I 
think I liked to be angry." 

" But you ought not to like it, Hilda." 

" Oughtn't I ? " 

" Not if you are the kind of soldier we were talk- 
ing about." 

Hilda sighed, and looked perplexed. 

"Jack," she said by-and-by, "it all sounds very 
odd, and I don't know that I quite imderstand yet; 
but I do think I should like to be a soldier too." 
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" Fm SO glad, Hada." 

" Do you think I shall do for one ? " 

"I am sure you will. You ought to make a 
splendid soldier, Hilda." 

Hilda looked gratified, but made no remark. 

" I shall try then," she said presently. " And you 
will help me, Jack, won't you ? " 

" I wiU if I can." 

" Of course you can. YouVe been a soldier ever 
so long, and have fought lots of battles. I expect I 
shall find it very hard work, starting." 

" Then when you win, it will be all the more 
glorious," said Jack with enthusiasm. 

" If I ever do win," she answered less hopefully. 

" Of course you^will win." 

Then there was silence again between them. 
Corrie was looking with admiring eyes into Hilda's 
flushed, proud face. She was wishing she could be 
as brave and strong as her sister ; and yet in her own 
little way Corrie was trying to be a soldier too. 

" And when you grow up, Jack, you will be able to 
be a real soldier," said Hilda, her thoughts drifting 
into a different channel. "How I wish I were a 
man 1 There seems nothing for women to do." 

" Oh yes, Hilda, I'm sure there is," returned Jack. 
^ I believe women can do as much good as men — more 
perhaps — only in rather a different way, of course." 

"I shall try to then," answered Hilda resolutely. 
"Perhaps I'll go out and nurse the soldiers, like 
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Florence Nightingale did — ^if there is a war, you know, 
and you go out to fight, Jack. I think I should like 
that. Or perhaps I'll build a great house for poor 
children to live in, and take care of them ; or I'll write 
books and become famous. I don't know what it 
will be yet ; but I will do something, and be some- 
thing, and try to do some good in the world ; " and 
Hilda's face set itseLE firmly, as though the girl felt 
ready to face and to do battle with any foe who 
opposed her. 

" So you will do, I am sure, Hilda," answered Jack 
warmly. " When I am a man, I should like to have 
you always for a friend. You would be so brave and 
sensible. I should like to tell you things and to ask 
your advice. I shall be a soldier, ^and I hope there 
will be a lot of fighting. I should like active service, 
I am sure. I should like to win the Victoria Cross, 
like my papa did. Oh, it does seem such a long while 
to wait ; I wish we could be grown up now and start 
fair." 

His cheeks flushed and his eyes flashed with the 
eager spirit that burned within him. Hilda shared 
this wish, and eagerly assented. 

Corrie sat very still. She listened to everything 
that was said, but spoke very seldom. Now her eyes 
were fixed very earnestly and very wistfully upon 
the distant horizon, where the sky was exchanging 
the gorgeous sunset lights for the lovely pale tints of 
the "after-glow. 
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"And what will Corrie be when she is grown up?" 
asked Jack, turning his brown, healthy face towards 
her. " What are you going to do ? " 

It was some while before the child answered. She 
did not look at her companions, but only at the sky. 

" Sometimes," she began softly, and with rather a 
sad inflection in the gentle little voice, — "sometimes I 
think that I shaU never be grown up." 

Dead silence followed this simple little speech. 
No one asked what she meant; no one exclaimed 
against what she said. Hilda knew quite well what 
was in the child's mind, but she did not believe it. 

Yet nevertheless from that day there was a marked 
incre&se of gentleness in her manner towards her little 
sister. 



CHAPTER XI. 




GUY. 



lACK'S life at Eiversdale was for the most 
part a happy one, for he got on well with 
all his cousins, except Lionel, and enjoyed 
their companionship much ; and yet it was 
not exactly a bed of roses, and the little 
boy found a good deal to trouble and perplex him in 
the conduct of Lionel and Harold, especially during the 
hours they spent in the preparation of their studies. 

At the end of July every year, Mr. Eivers 
instituted a kind of examination of the work done 
since the last summer, and upon the result of the 
examination depended a good many things — the value 
of the prizes awarded, the length of the holidays, and 
the amount of holiday reading insisted upon. 

Mr. Rivers was generally very well satisfied with 
the result of the examination, and Mr. Gresham was 
frequently more than a little surprised to hear that 
his pupils had acquitted themselves so well. 

The examination was not a severe one. A piece of 
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Latin and Greek translation from a standard play, 
the name of which was told to them beforehand, 
though not the particular passage selected; a few 
questions on grammar and syntax ; a little French to 
write ; some historical questions to answer, and some 
mathematical problems to solve — that was nearly all. 
It was anything but a stiff examination; yet Mr. 
Rivers prepared the questions carefully, and if he 
found them well answered, the reward was certainly 
out of all proportion in its liberality to the amount 
of scholarship displayed. 

Jack had frequently been troubled and vexed by 
his cousins' idleness during preparation hours, and had 
had to endure a good deal at times from Lionel's ill- 
natured attempts to hinder him and spoil his work. 
Jack was fond of study, and Mr. Gresham's teaching 
was of a kind calculated to increase this taste; and 
he progressed so rapidly that very soon Lionel's dis- 
pleasure was aroused. Mr. Gresham frequently made 
some rather cutting comparison between his work 
and Jack's, for which the little boy had to suflFer in 
private afterwards. And lately a new trouble had 
come to cloud Jack's happiness. He began to feel 
certain that Lionel almost always, and Harold some- 
times, used " keys " to help them through their 
studies. 

It took him a long while to make this discovery ; 
for he was not of a suspicious nature, and was 
generally far too much absorbed in his own work to 
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think of other people; but when he had overtaken 
Harold in some things, and found him able to translate 
long passages of Latin and Greek without understand- 
ing the construction, and without being able to parse 
the words, then he could not but feel sure that some- 
thing was wrong. And a few weeks before the 
examination this kind of thing became so marked, 
that one day he could not help speaking to Harold 
about it, asking if it were really so. 

Harold laughed carelessly. 

"Oh, there's no harm in a 'key.' It helps one a lot 
in understanding a play. I get along ever so much 
faster. We could never get through all the work if 
we had aU the words to look out. It's a capital 
way." 

" But Mr. Gresham does not know, does he ? " 

"No fear," laughed Harold. "He'd look pretty 
queer at us, I fancy, if he caught us." 

" Then why do you do it ? " 

" Because it saves such a lot of trouble, you little 
donkey." 

" But suppose he finds out ? " 

"I don't mean him to, nor Lionel either. We 
take good care how we do it in the lessons he looks 
over. He's so abominably sharp. But father never 
suspects. It doesn't matter with him. We always 
get up the examination work that way. However 
do you suppose we could do it else ? Isn't it a good 
plan ? " 
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And Harold laughed triumphantly. 

"Don't you think it's very mean?" asked Jack 
with indignation. 

" Bless you, no ! What harm does it do ? It 
pleases papa to see what progress we have made, and 
it does nobody any harm. I'm sure we deserve good 
prizes and long holidays, toiling away as we do all 
the year. It's such fun, too, to see Mr. Gresham's 
face when we do so brilliantly ! I'm sure he can't 
make it out sometimes." 

" Perhaps he'll find out some day," suggested Jack 
coldly. " And then there will be a nice row, and it 
will serve you quite right." 

" You little imp ! " cried Harold, half alarmed, half 
jokingly, " you're never going to tell him ? " 

" No," answered Jack, walking away, "I shan't tell ; 
but I think it's a great shame." 

" Don't let Lionel know that you've found him out," 
called out Harold after him, " or he'll lead you a nice 
life." 

"I don't care," returned Jack disdainfully, and 
walked off with his head in the air. The little boy 
sometimes felt that his temper was anything but what 
it ought to be. He was learning to feel contemptu- 
ously towards his cousins. He was conscious that 
he was cherishing angry, resentful feelings towards 
Lionel, that he was glad when Mr. Gresham found 
fault with him, and that he felt triumphant when 
he made stupid blunders, which gave the little 
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boy a chance to laugh at his expense. He knew that 
he was beginning to despise Harold for his laziness 

himself much better than his cousins. If he would 
only try hard, he believed he could have great in- 
fluence over Harold, and help him to fight against his 
besetting sins ; yet somehow Jack had lost the wish 
to help him. Why should he put himself about, 
and get laughed at and teased, trying to do good 
to boys who had behaved so shamefully to him? 
It could not be expected of him, and he would not 
do it. 

Sometimes Jack was very much ashamed of these 
thoughts, and resolved to do better. He felt that he 
was not being at all a faithful soldier, if he was not 
ready to fight more heartily than that. In the long 
twilight talks with Corrie, or in rambles over the downs 
with Hilda, the determination to do better was often 
very strong within him. Sometimes he felt almost 
put to shame by a straightforward question from the 
elder girl, or by a word of loving admiration from 
little Corrie. Both of those whom he had first led 
to try to fight the Christian's battle gave him credit ' 
for so much more steadfastness of purpose than he 
felt to possess, that he not unfrequently felt abashed 
and unhappy. He made many resolutions to amend; 
but when he found himself shut up in the study with 
the boys, and watched their little underhand ways, 
all the old anger and contempt would rise up anew, 
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and he was as far as ever from the patience and 
charity which he coveted. 

He might have helped Harold to struggle against 
temptation, for the boy was very easily led ; but he 
held aloof in scornful superiority, and Lionel's influence 
had full sway. 

And very soon Jack became fully aware that Lionel 
knew that he had discovered their secret about the 
way in which the examination was prepared for. He 
did not say much, but his manner became more over- 
bearing and insulting, and he never lost the chance of 
doing jack an ill turn. He knew that the little boy 
would not tell, — he had had evidence enough of that ; 
and yet he hated and distrusted him, and did every- 
thing in his power to annoy and irritate him. 

Jack had once said that he did not hate Lionel, 
and that he had forgiven the injuries done to him. 
But at this time he was certainly learning to hate his 
cousin, whether he knew it or not ; and though he said 
to himself eii«h night m his prayers that he forgave 
him, it was not a very real or a very Christ-like kind 
of forgiveness. 

Jack would not himself do anything to injure 
Lionel ; but it is probable that if any misfortune had 
chanced to befall him, he would not have regretted it, 
perhaps he might even have rejoiced a little. 

And so the days and weeks slipped on, until the 

day of the examination arrived. This time Mr. 

Bivers had aimounced that all the answers were to be 
Cr42) 10 
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written. He had prepared a paper for each boy, and 
they were to come to his study and sit there at dif- 
ferent tables whilst they wrote the answers. 

Jack had never been through an examination of 
this kind before, and his spirits rose at the thought 
of it. He had worked hard, and was not afraid of 
the result. 

And then the prize, — if only he could win it! 
Jack's heart beat high as he thought of it. 

Since he had come to Eiversdale, Jack had devel- 
oped a passion for riding. He had always been fond 
of the exercise ; but now with Hilda's example and 
encouragement, and with all the facilities offered by 
the establishment, and by the loveliness of the surround- 
ing country, he had grown intensely fond of it, and 
was never so happy as when galloping at a headlong 
pace across the moor, with Hilda at his side, as eager 
and enthusiastic as himself. He had soon grown to 
be a more daring rider, and more competent to manage 
a horse, than either of his cousins. Hilda was 
delighted with him. It was his pluck and coolness 
in the saddle that had first taught her there were 
more courage and manliness in him than she had at 
first supposed. 

But one difficulty often arose about the riding and 
marred many of their most attractive plans. Jack 
had no pony. Hilda had a beauty of her own, and 
there were the two that belonged to all of them ; but 
these were very tame, quiet little creatures, as com- 
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pared with Hilda's, and they were growing lazy too. 
Besides, Euby was continually wanting to drive them ; 
and Lionel, too, seemed always to want them just 
when Hilda had planned to ride with Jack, and many 
angry discussions had been the result, in which, how- 
ever, the elder children nearly always triumphed. 

Hilda had at last taken their grievance to her 
father. She had praised Jack's skill and daring in 
no measured terms, and complained how often their 
anticipated pleasure was spoiled. 

" He could ride one of the hunters, papa, I know 
he could. He has first-rate hands and any amount 
of courage. You would be surprised, I am sure you 
would, if you could only see him. It is such a shame 
for him only to have one of those stupid little carriage 
ponies. Euby spoils their mouths with pulling at 
them, and always going in harness does make them 
80 tame." 

Mr. Rivers laughed at this tirade ; but he was by 
no means adamant to the prayers of his favourite 
child, and before that he had had some thoughts of 
making Jack a present, as he had grown to like the 
boy, despite his misdoings on that one holiday. 

Soon after this episode it became time to break in a 
colt which had been bom and reared on the estate. It 
was a beautiful little creature of a glossy black, and 
had a spirit as high as any of its kind. 

The breaking in proved no very easy task, and so 
Mr. Rivers had been greatly astonished, on going to 
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the paddock one morning, to see Jack seated firmly 
on the bare back of the mettlesome little creature, 
galloping it gently round and round the grassy en- 
closure, whilst Hilda stood at the gate encouraging 
and admiring. 

Certainly " Guy " — that was the name Hilda had 
bestowed upon the new favourite — behaved better 
under Jack's management than he had done under 
that of the groom who was breaking him; and though 
he kicked and shied and reared a little when Jack 
began to check his speed, he behaved with wonderful 
gentleness, all things considered, and seemed to love the 
little boy, whom he allowed to master him, and whose 
light hands guided him so much better than others'. 

A quick thought flashed into Mr. Rivers' mind as 
he watched the display of affection that seemed to 
exist between the child and the horse. Jack had 
slipped off now, and was gently caressing the velvet 
nose of his new favourite. 

"Hallo, youngster! what are you at there?" Jack 
started and looked up. 

"O Uncle Gilbert, I am only exercising Guy* 
The groom said I might. He is growing so gentle. I 
think he is fond of me. He does not run away when 
I come ; and he has such splendid paces. Tou do not 
mind, do you ? " 

" Not a bit, boy. I wish Lionel or Harold had half 
as good a notion of managing a horse. Would you 
like to finish breaking him ? " 
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" I would indeed, uncle." Jack's face flushed with 
delighted pride. 

" And after that would you like him for your own 
property ? " 

" uncle ! " 

Jack gazed up into Mr. Rivers' face with an expres- 
sion of mingled awe, delight, and uncertainty which 
caused that gentleman to laugh heartily, before he 
continued, — 

" Well, Hilda tells me that there's nothing in all the 
stables good enough for a yoimg Nimrod like you to 
ride, except my hunters. I don't quite see handing 
one of them over to you; but I'm afraid, if I don't 
find you a mount of some kind you'll be breaking 
into the stable and galloping off on one, like young 
Lochinvar — eh ? " 

" O uncle ! " Jack smiled, but his eyes were still 
fixed with eager expectancy on Mr. Rivers' face ; and 
Hilda stood listening breathlessly. 

"So what do you say to our making a compromise ? 
I let you have Guy for your very own, and you pro- 
mise not to molest my hunters ? " 

Jack could hardly believe his ears. Hilda posi- 
tively jumped for joy. 

"Only mind one thing — you don't have him till after 
the examination. Go on training him, if you like ; and 
if you satisfy me with your work since you have been 
here, I will give him to you for a prize." 

Since that time Jack had lived in a state of joyous 
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anticipation, and almost all his spare time was spent in 
the paddock with Guy, which he already looked upon 
as his own property; for Hilda told him that Mr. Rivers 
was easily satisfied, and that the boys always got their 
prizes every year. " It was only his way of putting it. 
He means you to have Guy, I know; I'm so glad," she 
said. 

Lionel, however, was very indignant. It was not 
that he wanted the horse himself, for he was by no 
means a courageous rider, but he was angry that Jack 
should be allowed possession of what promised to be 
one of the best horses which had been reared at Rivers- 
dale. He was of a jealous disposition, and could not 
bear the thought of any one's being preferred before 
himself. 

He knew that his own prize was to be the very 
thing he had asked for — a handsome gun, the best 
that could be made, against the next shooting season, 
when he would be fifteen, quite old enough to join in 
every expedition — ^but for all that he felt very much 
aggrieved that Jack should have anything given him 
so costly and valuable as a good horse. He thought 
his father was doing very wrong to give it away, 
and wished he could prevent him. 

Jack was conscious of an air of mystery hanging 
over everything for two or three days before the 
examination. His cousins whispered together, and 
hunted in history books with an air of greater pur- 
pose than ever before, and spent long hours in solving 
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certain geometrical and algebraical problems which 
they seemed to fix on for no reason that he could make 
out ; but he did not trouble his head much about them. 
His work depended in no way upon theirs. It was 
not the best paper that would carry off the prize, but 
any paper that was sufficiently correct. 

Tuesday was the day fixed for the examination; and 
on Wednesday, the first holiday, they had planned an- 
other excursion, a long day amongst the rugged fells 
which bounded the moor on the north side, and which 
Jack had never visited, though the jagged range of 
mountain ridges was familiar enough, as seen from a 
distance. 

They were all going this time except Ruby, — even 
little Corrie, who had been better and stronger of late. 
They would have the large carriage, and Lionel and 
Harold would go in it. Hilda meant to ride, and Jack 
too, for Mr. Rivers would look over their papers on 
Tuesday evening, and on Wednesday Guy would be 
his ; and he would commemorate the day by taking 
him his first long ride, for as yet he had not been out- 
side the park gates. 

Tuesday passed. The boys spent a long morning in 
Mr. Rivers' study writing diligently. In the afternoon 
he asked them a few verbal questions, and the exam- 
ination was done. 

Jack acquitted himself almost brilliantly in the viva 
voce examination, and he was surprised to note how 
ready his cousins were with their answers. He had 
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done his paper work well enough to feel satisfied him- 
self, and he was in gay spirits. 

Lionel and Harold boasted that they had answered 
all the questions, and were sure of their prizes; but 
all the same Jack could not but remark that Harold 
seemed anything but at ease, and that he avoided 
meeting his father's eye or saying much about the 
exammation. 

However, Jack was so delighted at the prospect of 
becoming the real possessor of a beautif id little horse, 
that he troubled his head very little about his cousins' 
behaviour. 

" You will be my very own to-morrow," he said 
to the beautiful little creature, as he stroked its 
glossy neck. " Will you like it, Guy? will you love 
me?" 

And the horse laid its soft nose against the cheek 
of the little boy, and that seemed answer enough for 
Jack. 



CHAPTER XII. 



THE raven's crag. 




|EDNESDAY dawned bright and clear, and 
the heat was tempered by a light breeze, 
so that all promised well for the proposed 
excursion. 

Jack woke rather late, for he had been 
long in falling asleep last evening; but he rose at once, 
and dressed himself with all speed, to make up for lost 
tima 

When he got downstairs he found the three girls 
alone in the breakfast-room, looking rather disturbed 
and uneasy. 

" What is the matter, Hilda ? " he asked. 
" I don't know — nothing, I hope ; but papa came 
in just now looking rather stem, and called off Lionel 
and Harold to his study. I don't know what the 
matter can be ; but I hope they haven't been doing 
anything wrong." 

Hilda looked as though she thought this only too 
probable ; and Jack felt a sudden thrill of an evil joy. 
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Had Mr. Rivers found out by any chance how the 
boys had been cheating ? It would serve them right 
if they both lost their prizes. I am afraid Jack almost 
hoped that they woidA 

Soon, however, the boys returned, — Harold looking 
red and ashamed, Lionel dark and scornful. 

" My father wants you. Jack," he said shortly. 

"Me ! " repeated the boy. 

" What for ? " asked HUda. 

" He'll know when he gets there," was all the answer 
received; so Jack went, quite in the dark as to the 
cause of this summons. 

" Jack," began Mr. Rivers, who was seated at his 
table, with some papers before him, and who looked 
unusually grave, " did you come into my study for 
anything since last Friday ? " 

" No, uncle, not till yesterday." 

" Are you sure ? Think again." 

Jack paused, hesitated, and then answered slowly, — 

" Yes, I think I did. I came in on Saturday to get 
some pens. Hilda said you would give me some; but 
you were not here." 

" Did you stay long ? " 

" No — hardly a minute." 

" Did you see any papers on my desk ? '* 

" I did not specially notice any." 

" Axe you speaking the truth. Jack ? " 

The boy flushed hotly as he answered with pride, — 

" I always speak the truth, Uncle Gilbert." 
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" Do you, Jack ? " returned his uncle gravely. " I 
hope you do, but your Aunt Leonora says diflferently. 
Now, listen whilst I explain my reason for asking you 
this question. I made a note on Friday of most of 
the questions I meant to set in the examination, and 
of the problems and passages for translation which I 
had selected. I did not lock the paper away, as I 
might have done, because I believed you all to be boys 
of honour, and it never occurred to me that I need 
take precautions." 

He paused a moment, but Jack did not speak, though 
he had dropped his eyes and looked anything but com- 
fortable. 

" When I took out the paper yesterday morning, I 
saw at once that somebody had been looking at it, for 
it was a little crumpled, and there was a blot upon it 
which I had not left there. I thought very little of 
the matter then, because I supposed that Mr. Gresham 
had been looking at it ; but last night I discovered 
that he had not even seen it. We both examined it 
closely, and have detected the marks of a boy's fingers 
upon it. Somebody has had it and read it, and I 
want to know who that somebody was." 

" It was not I." 

" So each one of you says. I am afraid one of you 
is telling a lie." 

" I never saw the paper at all." 

" But you were in my study on Saturday ? " 

" Yes." 
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''Neither Lionel nor Harold has been inside the 
door since the paper was written." 

" They say so 1 " cried Jack with a sudden outbreak 
of scorn. 

" Gently, Jack. Be careful how you seem to accuse 
other people of falsehood. How long were you here 
when you came to fetch the pens ? " 

" Hardly a minute." 

" Yet your cousins say you were gone a good while 
from the play-room." 

" Was I ? " Jack hesitated and reflected. " Yes, I 
think I waited about a little while to see if you would 
come." 

" And have you nothing more to tell me ? " 

" No, nothing." 

Jack's face had taken rather a stubborn look. He 
was terribly aggrieved and indignant at the implied 
accusation. 

" Very weU, Jack, you may go," said his uncle coldly. 
" I hope I shall find that you have spoken the truth ; 
but this matter must be looked into closely. One of 
you three boys has told me a lie, but I cannot yet 
prove which. However, the girls must not lose their 
holiday for that; and until the defaulter is discovered, 
nobody can be punished. You may go with them ; 
but if you ride, it must be one of the ponies." 

" Not Guy ? " questioned Jack, his face suddenly 
falling and almost quivering. 

"No; certainly not Guy. He is not yours yet 
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Until I know more of this matter, I can give no prizes. 
I hope he may one day be yours, Jack ; but I confess 
that I am doubtful. You may go now.'* 

Jack turned and went without another word. His 
heart was full of bitterness. Fierce anger burned 
there unchecked. Why should he always have to 
suffer for his cousins' misdeeds ? It was shameful. 
He had a right to be angry. He would be angry. 
He had forgiven them often enough. This time he 
would not forgive. 

With a sullen, downcast face Jack retimied to the 
breakfast-roomi. Evidently the girls had heard some- 
thing of what had happened, for Hilda looked excited 
and Corrie pale and tearful. 

" Well ? '* questioned Hilda eagerly. 

" Well, what ? " returned Jack, without lifting his 
eyes, as he took his seat at the table. 

" What has happened ? " 

" Nothing." 

" But you didn't do it ? " 

" No." 

" Does papa believe you ? " 

" No." 

Lionel and Harold exchanged a glance which looked 
like triumph or at least relief. 

" Is he going to punish you ? " 

« No." 

" What then ? What has happened ? Do teU us, 
Jack." 
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" Yes, please tell us, dear Jack," echoed little Corrie, 
putting out her hand imder cover of the table and 
laying it on his. 

" I told him I didn't do it; and he couldn't prove that 
I did. He says he is going to examine further into 
the matter, and try to find out who it was. I'm sure 
I hope he will ! " 

Again Lionel and Harold exchanged glances, and 
this time they looked uneasy. 

" You know you were the only one who went into 
the study since Friday," said Lionel fiercely. 

" Oh ! was I ? " returned Jack scornfully. " So 
you say." 

"Does Lionel say he did not go into the study 
between Friday and Tuesday?" questioned Ruby, 
arching her eyebrowa 

" I didn't either," retorted Lionel hastily. 

" Oh, very well. Stick to that by all means if you 
wish. But remember, if papa questions you again, to 
be very careful to be sure you are making no mistake. 
Mistakes lead to very awkward results sometimes." 

Lionel changed colour, and looked fiercely at his 
sister. 

" What do you mean ? What do ycm know about 
it?" 

" I ? Oh, nothing. What should I know ? I am 
merely cautioning you," returned Ruby indifferently. 
" I Iiave heard of people making awkward mistakes, 
that is all. Their memory has played them false ; and 
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then ill-natured people have given another name to 
their mistakes, and have called them lies." 

Lionel coloured to the roots of his hair with anger 
and fear. 

" You dare speak to me like that!" he cried fiercely. 

" Oh, if it comes to that, I am not in the least 
afraid of you," returned Ruby superciliously. " You 
have a good deal more reason to be afraid of me." 

This hint silenced Lionel for a while, and there was 
an imcomf ortable pause. 

" Well," said Hilda at last, " what is going to be 
done ? Are we going our picnic ? " 

" I suppose so," returned Harold. 

" Uncle Gilbert said we had better," added Jack 
sullenly ; " but I don't believe 111 go." 

" O Jack ! " cried Hilda ; and then a sudden sus- 
picion of the truth flashed across her, and she added 
quickly, "Does papa say you must not ride Guy?" 

"Of course he did. He won't give me a prize 
when he thinks I've been cheating." 

" I call it a shame ! " flashed Hilda with a burst of 
indignant scorn. " One of you boys has played a mean, 
low, shabby trick, and you stand calmly by and see 
some one else punished for it. He's a coward who- 
ever he ia" 

" And suppose it's your favourite Jack after all ? " 
sneered Lionel. " It looks uncommonly like it, I can 
tell you. Then he's the coward ; for we are not any 
of us to have our prizes till something is settled." 
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Hilda turned her back upon Lim, but did not 
answer. It cost her an effort not to retort upon him 
with one of her passionate outbreaks of fierce abuse. 
But she had been struggling hard of late to gain the 
mastery over her temper ; and so she choked back the 
angry words that came only too readily, and turned 
towards Jack. 

" But you will come with us, won't you ? " 

" No, I wonV 

" Oh, please do, dear Jack ! " pleaded Corrie with 
all the earnestness her gentle little voice could assume. 
" It is such a long while since I have gone to a pic- 
nic, and I shall not enjoy it one bit if you are not 
there." 

" Yes, do come," added Hilda ; " and if you don't 
ride, I won't We'll both go in the carriage with 
Corrie." 

The child's face brightened as though a sunbeam 
had touched it. Jack had not the heart to bring 
back the clouds. He hesitated a moment, and then 
said with an effort, — 

" Very well, I'll go." 

" Listen to the saint and martyr ! " cried Lionel 
with a scornful laugh. "The little, self-sacrificing 
darling to condescend to share a picnic party ! Isn't 
it touching ? — ^I say, Harold, how would it be for us 
to ride? I think we should have rather a lively time 
of it in the carriage with that precious set of friends, 
who always make themselves so very pleasant to other 
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people. Now that Hilda has taken to playing at 
being as pious as Jack, she is getting almost as dis- 
agreeable." 

Harold assented, as he always did to anything his 
brother suggested; and they went round to the stables 
to get the ponies saddled, and set off at once, as the 
carriage would soon leave them behind, unless they got 
the start. 

" Tell you what it is, Lionel," said Harold, " I wish 
to goodness we'd let the thing alone and risked it, as 
we've done before. We've always pulled through 
somehow." 

" And let that little, sneaking Jack beat us all to 
bits with his precious ' intellectual attainments ' — the 
horrid little book-worm ! No fear. I won't stand 
being shown up to ridicule by a little chap like that, 
four years younger." 

" But suppose we're found out ? " 

" We can't be found out," snapped Lionel. " No- 
body saw me. Nobody knows except you ; and you 
won't tell." 

" No, of course not; but I didn't want you to do it, 
and I don't want Jack to get into a row. It makes 
me feel mean." 

" Well, what's the odds ? You shared the advan- 
tage of my discoveries." 

" Yes, you would tell me ; but I never liked it." 

"Oh, bother you, Harold!" cried Lionel angrily; 
" don't you turn saint too." 

(742) 11 
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** There's no danger of that," answered Harold, 
almost gloomily. " Youll take precious good care of 
that. I*d not have cared much though, if Jack hadn't 
come in for the blame of it." 

" Well, who could guess he'd notice those little 
marks on the paper ? " questioned Lionel impatiently. 
" I hardly saw them myself in the dim light. I should 
never have made them if I hadn't fancied I heard 
some one coming. Never mind. What does it matter 
if Jack does lose the horse ? I'm sure I shall be very 
glad. Pater has no business to give away a valuable 
creature like that. Besides, both papa and mamma 
think Jack a little bit of a sneakand story-teller, so 
it won't do liirfi much harm ; but there would be no 
end of a row if we were found out in anything like 
that," 

" And suppose we are found out?" persisted Harold, 
seeing but not caring to oppose the sophistry of this 
argument. 

" How can we be ? " 

" Don't you think Ruby knows something ? " 

A shade of uneasiness flitted across Lionel's face, 
but all he said was, " Oh no! she was in the drawing- 
room all the time. She couldn't know anything. 
Miss Ruby is uncommonly fond of pretending that 
she knows all about everything; but she doesn't, never 
fear." 

Harold rode on in silence, very much dissatisfied 
with himself and his companion. He was an indolent 
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boy, easily led, reluctant to raise a " row " with any- 
body or about anything. Lionel believed his influence 
over Harold to be unbounded ; but he was wrong. A 
very little more, and Harold would break away and 
have no more to do with underhand ways, against 
which his soul was already beginning to revolt. In- 
deed he was nearly making this the occasion to throw 
off a tyranny which oppressed him grievously, and 
none the less so that he submitted to it with apparent 
willingness, and wa^ hardly conscious how heavily the 
yoke lay upon him. 

" I vote we keep pretty much to ourselves to-day," 
said Lionel, " and leave the others to their own de- 
vices." 

Harold assented readily. 

According to this resolution, the two boys held aloof 
from the rest of the party, and only joined them at 
mid-day, when they dined under the shade of a great 
tree which grew on the side of one of the hills. 

The meal was a silent one. Lionel and Harold were 
ill at ease. Jack turned sullen again directly they 
appeared. Hilda was haughty and distant towards 
her brothers, and Corrie too timid to venture the 
smallest attempt at peace-making. 

Under these circumstances, it was a relief to all 
when the meal was concluded and the party was free 
to separate. 

Again Lionel and Harold wandered away together. 
How strange it seemed to the younger boy that Hilda 
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was his companion no longer — she who had heretofore 
been his constant attendant in every scramble and 
every adventure. He looked back rather wistfully 
towards the place where she sat. Her eyes were fol- 
lowing his retreating figure with an unsatisfied expres- 
sion ; but she would not meet his glance, and never 
stirred from her grassy seat. 

" It never used to be like this before Jack came," 
said Harold, with what was for him very unusual 
bitterness. 

" I should think not indeed," returned Lionel with 
acrimony. " It's his coming that has spoiled every- 
thing." 

" It didn't spoil it though till you took to playing 
mean tricks upon him." 

" I, indeed ! I like that ! And what do you do, 
pray ? " 

" What you tell me — like a fool that I am," retorted 
Harold in the same bitter way. " But I vow this shall 
be the last time." 

" Nonsense, Harold; what's the matter with you to- 
day ? " cried Lionel, changing his aggressive tone to 
one of brotherly familiarity. "Come, don't sulk. 
We've quarrelled with the others ; we're bound to 
keep the peace between ourselves. Never you fear ! 
I'll carry you safe over this row, as I've done over 
worse scrapes. What shall we do with ourselves this 
afternoon? We're too dull to be idle, I think. Shall we 
climb to the top of the Raven's Crag to see the view ? " 
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Harold assented listlessly. He was distinctly out 
of spirits; but anything was better than doing nothing, 
and a tough scramble to the top of the crag might be 
the easiest way of getting rid of troublesome thoughts. 

So the two boys started off on their expedition, and 
found the scramble both cheering and invigorating. It 
was by no means an easy task they had set themselves, 
but they persevered and they triumphed. At the end 
of an hour they stood, breathless but victorious, upon 
the very summit of the crag, and gazed with an ad- 
miration that was almost awe upon the wonderful 
expanse of country and the innumerable rugged peaks 
and ridges that lay stretched before them. 

And in addition to the glorious prospect, they 
beheld one of those curious cloud effects which are 
not unfrequent in a mountainous district. All in a 
moment a strangely shaped black cloud, which had 
been hovering over the summit of a neighbouring 
crag, seemed to detach itself and bear suddenly down 
upon them. In another moment heavy drops began 
to fall. 

"Botheration!" cried Lionel; "we shall be wet 
through in no time. Can't we shelter under some- 
thing?" 

That was all very well; but what shelter could that 
bare crag offer ? 

Suddenly Lionel looked over the edge of the cliff. 
Yes, there was shelter enough under some of those 
ledges upon the steep face of the almost precipitous 
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side of the crag. It did not look difficult to scramble 
down ; and now the rain began to pelt in earnest. 

Calling Harold to follow and to be careful, Lionel 
swung himself cautiously over the crag, and pursued 
his downward path slowly and safely. It was little 
better than a scratch upon the face of the cliff, and it 
descended almost perpendicularly ; but jutting stones 
and sprouting grass and fern gave a hold both for hand 
and foot ; and soon the two boys stood together upon 
a rocky ledge, so far overhung by a similar ledge above 
as to be quite sheltered from the rain that now fell 
heavily. 

" Good ! " said Lionel with satisfaction. " Now it 
may pelt as hard as it likes for me. It won't last, I 
know — only as long as this cloud is passing." 
Harold was looking round him rather uneasily. 
" I say, Lionel, do you think we can get back again 
when it is over ? " 

" Why, of course we can." 
" I don't know ; it doesn't look very easy." 
It certainly did not ; and when in a few minutes 
more some stones which their hasty descent had 
loosened went crashing down into the valley beneath, 
even Lionel's face grew grave. 

Ten minutes later and the sun shone out again. 
Then the boys quitted the sheltered ledge, and began 
to make a cautious attempt to scale the face of the 
crag. To their dismay they found their attempts vain. 
The soft earth, made softer by the rain, crumbled 
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away beneath their feet. The rock below afforded no 
foothold. Several jutting stones had already fallen ; 
those that remained threatened to do the same. The 
grass and fern which had helped their descent would 
not bear the strain necessary for hoisting themselves 
up again. 

Time after time, in this place and in that, did the 
unhappy boys make frantic efforts to gain the summit 
of the crag once more ; time after time they failed 
signally. 

At length, with faces white with fear and exhaustion, 
they paused and gazed at each other. 

" We cannot do it," said Lionel. 

" We must just stay here till — " and here Harold's 
voice broke off! 

" Till they find us," cried Lionel with energy. "They 
will miss us soon." 

" Nobody knows where we are, or even which way 
we went." 

" We can shout." 

"Yes, we can shout," echoed Harold drearily; " but 
who knows whether we shall be heard ? " 

" Of course we shall be heard ! " cried Lionel, his 
scared looks belying the confidence of his words. Only 
too well did both boys know that many and many a 
traveller had perished among these wild crags and fells 
before the searching parties had come upon any trace 
of them. Only too well did they remember awful 
tales of some human skeleton being discovered amongst 
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the rocky cliffs of these same ridges — a skeleton which 
was laid in a nameless grave, there being none to 
identify one whose very name had perished from the 
face of the earth. 

Would such a fate be theirs ? 

Oh no, no ! It could not be ! 

" Let us shout, Harold." 

And shout they did. Again and again the startled 
echoes of those solitary regions reverberated to the 
agonized cries of those two young voices. But there 
was none to answer. They were alone in that awful 
solitude. There was none to help them. 

One hour passed — two — three. Many a time had 
that terrible cry for help arisen, but each time in vain. 
Evening was drawing on. The western sky was 
adorning itself in all the glory of sunset tints. The 
rugged peaks put on a new beauty and majesty as 
they caught and reflected back the wondrous colours 
of the evening sky. 

But the boys were in no mood to admire the wild 
beauty of the scene around them. 

They sat close together upon the rocky ledge, and 
gazed with terror-stricken eyes into each other's face. 

" I don't believe they will find us to-night," whis- 
pered Harold. 

" Oh, but they must — they will. We could never 
stand a night up here. It is getting cold already; 
we should be frozen ; we should roll over the edge. 
Don't talk like that, Harold." 
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"They must have begun to look for us." 

" We will shout again directly." 

" Our voices are nearly gone by this time." 

That was true enough. There was a long pause, 
then Lionel said, shivering,— 

"You don't think we shall die here, Harold?" 

" I don't know." 

" Are you afraid ? " 

" Yes, very." 

" Harold, could you say your prayers now ? " 

" I don't believe I remember any. Besides, what 
would be the good now ? " 

"None," answered Lionel with chattering teeth. 
" Will nobody come to save us ? Harold, pray that 
some one may hear us ! " 

" I can't," answered Harold hoarsely. 

" Let us shout then," cried Lionel with a terrible 
desperation in look and tone. " Perhaps some one is 
near." 

They shouted with what little voice remained to 
them ; but there was no answer save the dismal echo 
of their own voices. 

" Oh, this is terrible ! " cried Lionel despairingly, 
and burying his face in his hands. " This is horrible, 
horrible, horrible ! " 



CHAPTER XIII. 



JACKS BEYENGE. 




|ACK had spent anything but a happy day 
since they started that morning. Angry, 
rebellious feelings and longings after revenge 
are anything but pleasant companions, and 
these were what Jack was cherishing for 
almost the first time in his life. He would not listen 
to the voice of conscience. He would nurse his wrath 
and hug his wrong until he should get a chance of 
taking vengeance upon his foes. 

" I've stood a great deal, and 1*11 stand no more,'* he 
kept repeating to himself. " Even a worm wiU turn, 
and so will I. They shan't trample me under foot 
any longer." 

The sullen, discontented face he carried about was 
very unlike that of the sunny-hearted, merry little 
Jack of yesterday. 

True, he put aside his anger and ill-temper during 
the long drive to the felLs; for he wanted little Corrie 
to enjoy the imusual treat, and he knew that she would 
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not do SO if his face were overcast. So both he and 
Hilda laughed and talked; and Corrie forgot her trouble 
in delight at what she saw, and lay back in her corner 
of the carriage, gazing with wide-open, wondering eyes 
at the beautiful stretches of country that opened before 
them. 

Hilda, as she watched the child's intense delight, 
and heard her eager exclamations of pleasure, reproached 
herself not a little for the thoughtless assent she had 
given in former years to Ruby's assertion that Corrie 
was " too little," or " too weak," or " too troublesome " 
to be allowed to join in their pleasure-parties. Why 
had she left it to Jack to make the discovery that the 
patient little girl was really almost pining to see some- 
thing of the beautiful world around her, from which 
she seemed so shut out ? 

Jack hid his wrath from Corrie, but it was only 
hidden, not subdued. Even the sight of Lionel and 
Harold at the picnic dinner brought all the clouds 
back to his face, and he could not banish them even 
after the two boys had wandered away together. 

The three children, left to their own devices, were 
not much more talkative than they had been during 
the meal. The constraint that had fallen upon them 
then seemed to linger still. They strolled down into 
a little ravine, where a sparkling, brawling stream 
generally ran, but which was now almost dry, for 
only a shining thread of water rippled peacefully over 
the pebbles. 
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Some rocks in the centre of the river-bed, standing 
now high and dry, afforded a cool and shady retreat, 
and by common consent the children picked their way 
from stone to stone over the narrow stream until they 
reached the friendly shelter, and then they sat down 
in the shade. 

Corrie took off her hat, and leaned her head upon 
her sister's knee. The heat of the day, combined with 
pleasure and excitement, had tired her; but she enjoyed 
resting there, under the cool, moss-grown rocks. 

Jack sat a little apart with a gloomy face, and 
amused himself by shying pebbles into the water which 
trickled past. 

It was some while before any one spoke, and then, 
as usual, it was Hilda. 

" I don't think this is being a very nice holiday," 
she said regretfully. " Are you enjoying it, Jack ? " 

" No," he answered. " Is it likely I should ? " 

"Poor Jack!" said Corrie pityingly. "I'm so 
sorry ! " 

" It is a shame about Guy," cried Hilda with enei^; 
" but you will have him to-morrow, never fear." 

"I don't believe I shall. I don't believe I shall 
ever have him. They'll tell a lot of lies, and declare 
black is white. Lionel will say next that he saw me 
copying the paper — ^he's mean enough for anything ; 
and your father believes anything and everything he 
chooses to say ; and then I shall get a flogging, and 
lose Guy altogether." 
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They had never heard Jack speak so bitterly before. 
It moved Corrie almost to tears. 

"Jack," asked Hilda, "do you think Lionel or 
Harold copied the paper ? " 

" How should I know ? They're mean enough for 
it anyhow. I know /didn't; and uncle said somebody 
had been at it." 

" If they did," began Hilda indignantly ; but Jack 
interrupted in the same bitter tone, — 

" If they did, they'll take all the more pains to hide 
it and to blacken me. They've already made out that I'm 
a coward and a liar, and that they are angels of light. 
It won't be diflScult to take away the little character 
they have left me. I have tried being honest and 
truthful, and that's the reward I get. I've had enough 
of it, thank you. Now I shall go in for the other 
thing, as it seems to answer so well." 

"OJack!" 

Poor little Corrie looked quite frightened as she 
listened to Jack's rash words. Hilda's face grew 
grave, and her dark eyes looked straight out before 
her with rather a strange expression. By-and-by 
she said, — 

" I think you are rather unjust to both boys, espe- 
cially to Harold." 

" Do you ? Then it shows how little you know 
about it," retorted Jack irritably. " They are, without 
exception, the meanest fellows I ever met. There's 
nothing too mean for them to do, I do believe. You 
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should see the kind of thing that goes on in school 
hours ; and then their lies. I've stood it patiently a 
good while, but I'll stand it no longer. I hate them! 
And this time I vxm't forgive." 

" Not forgive, Jack ? " said Corrie softly, after a 
pause. " I thought you said we were always to for- 
give. 

" I don't care, I won't. I've forgiven often enough. 
This time I won't." , 

Corrie said no more. Hilda was still looking 
straight before her, and the words she spoke did not 
seem to be addressed to any one in particular, but to 
be merely the outcome of her own thoughts. 

" * Until seventy times seven.' " 

" I don't care, I won't," cried Jack almost savagely, 
growing more and more excited. "And don't you 
preach, Hilda, for I'm not in the mood to listen. It's 
very easy for yov, to talk. You haven't been accused 
of cheating; you haven't lost a beautiful little horse. If 
you had, you would not forgive. I know you would not." 

« Very likely not," assented Hilda quietly. 

« Then why should you expect me to ? " he asked, 
willing to justify himself if he could, and unable to let 
the subject drop. 

« I don't know quite," returned Hilda, « unless it 
is that you are a soldier." 

A sort of inarticulate sound forced itself from Jack's 
compressed lips. This was anything but a welcome 
suggestion. 
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"I've had enough of that," he muttered by- 
and-by. "I can't stick at it, if things go on like 
this." 

Hilda was looking distinctly disappointed. The 
expression on her face annoyed Jack. 

" What do you look like that for?" he asked crossly. 

" Because I am sorry fighting is such hard work. I 
meant to try to be a soldier, like you; but since you 
have to give up so soon, I don't see that it's any good 
for me to try to begin." 

The voice of conscience was trying hard to make 
itself heard in Jack's heart, but he would not listen. 
He was resolutely bent upon his own way. But he 
was ashamed of himself, notwithstanding, for throwing 
any stumbling-block in the way of another. 

"It's different for girls," he said rather sullenly; 
"it's easier. I daresay you wouldn't find it too 
hard. You could try anyway." 

" Thank you ; I don't think I care to, if it's only 
easy fighting that one can undertake. If one has to 
be beaten directly it gets hard, I think I'd rather 
keep out of it altogether. I don't like being beaten ; 
and I think it's rather mean to enlist as a soldier, and 
back out of the battle directly it grows hot. Anyway 
it's not the kind of soldier I should care to be." 

Hilda stopped. Jack had flushed crimson, but it 
seemed more like anger than shame. 

" I declare, Hilda, you're too bad ! " 

" Am I ? How, Jack ? " 
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" I won't stand being talked at like that." 

" Indeed, I wasn't talking at you." 

" You were ; you know you were. 1*11 not stand it 
from any one. If you can't be civil, I'll just go. I'll 
not stay to be preached at by you." 

And Jack sprang to his feet, sprang over the 
stones, and was gone in a second, leaving the girls 
breathless with astonishment at such an outbreak of 
passion. 

In anything but an enviable frame of mind Jack 
wandered away. He had quarrelled with them all 
now, but of course he would not allow that he had 
been in the wrong. Every one was in league against 
him, but he did not care. He would go his own way, 
and not trouble himself about any of them. He 
would never rest until he had had his revenge. 

Whilst he was aimlessly wandering about in the 
wild ravine, careless of its beauties, careless of a sudden 
sharp shower of rain which passed over the valley, 
careless of anything and everything but his own angry 
thoughts, he thought he heard a faint, distant shout, 
high up over his head. At first he thought he had 
been deceived, but it came again and again, and he 
believed he recognized his cousins' voices. 

It was some time before he could discover from 
whence the sounds proceeded; but after long searching 
his quick eye discovered two speck-like forms crouch- 
ing upon a rocky ledge high up on the face of the 
crag. A few moments' thought convinced Jack of 
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what had happened. He saw that they were prisoners, 
that all their attempts at escape were futile, and that 
their distress was great. He knew that they could 
never see him right down in the shadows of the 
ravine, and a smile of triiunph that was anything but 
beautiful stole over his upturned face. 

Here was the chance he had been waiting for. 
Now he could enjoy the sweets of revenge. It was 
not likely, in these solitary regions, that any one else 
would hear those shouts for help. His cousins were 
close prisoners upon that rocky ledge, until he chose 
to give warning of their position; and he would not do 
so for some while yet. They had locked him into 
the chapel, and left him for long hours a prey to 
ghostly terrors. Now they should taste for them- 
selves what imprisonment was like — only that out 
in the fresh air and sunshine it could not be half so 
bad as in the gloomy twilight of a ruined chapel. 

To do Jack justice, he had no idea of the amount 
of terror and distress his cousins were enduring. It 
did not occur to him that any doubt could be in their 
minds of their eventual rescue, and he had no objec- 
tion at all to their enduring a fair amount of present 
annoyance and discomfort. 

With the feeling that he had his enemies in his 
power, a portion of Jack's habitual cheerfulness re- 
turned. He wandered higher up the ravine, and 
plucked the flowers which grew by the water's edge ; 

he took off shoes and stockings, and paddled in the 
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stream ; and he watched the beautiful tints upon the 
hills as the sun sank lower in the sky, and the purple 
shadows that crept gradually along the valley and up 
the faces of the rocky crags. 

Yet Jack was not happy, and the very peacefulness 
and beauty of all around him seemed to add to his 
feeling of vague uneasiness. Generally, when alone 
on a lovely summer's evening, he liked best to think 
of his mother, and to recall her teaching ; but now he 
drove all such thoughts from his mind. 

He was glad by-and-by to return to the place where 
they had dined, and to find Hilda and Corrie spread- 
ing a repast of cakes and fruit and cream upon the 
green grass. 

Jack's face had lost its gloomy look ; so Hilda 
smiled as she asked, — 

" Have you seen anything of the boys ?" 

" Haven't they come back yet ?" 

Jack spoke rather constrainedly, but Hilda put it 
down to another cause. 

"No; but never mind. They will come directly. 
Sit down ; we won't wait." 

Jack obeyed ; but he did not eat his fruit or cake 
with much appetite. He was growing uncomfortable, 
and wished he had given warning before. He was 
ashamed to say anything now. He must find an 
excuse for revisiting the ravine, and then run back 
with the news, as though he had just made the dis- 
covery. It was some while before he could get away 
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without attracting suspicion ; but at last he did, and 
then he ran at the top of his speed to the place where 
he had first seen his cousins. 

There was the ridge, full in the light of the sinking 
sun ; but the two tiny figures upon it had vanished. 
Jack's heart seemed to stand still as he gazed. What 
had become of his cousins ? Had they been overcome 
by dizziness, and fallen off the narrow ledge ? Had 
they made other futile attempts to escape, and slipped 
and fallen ? Whither had they fallen ? Where but 
down into the dark, deep ravine ! Were their shat- 
tered corpses even now lying amongst those heaps of 
huge boulders at the foot of the crag ? Was he the 
author of so fearful a tragedy ? Was he indeed a 
murderer ? 

" ' Whosoever hateth his brother is a murderer.' " 

Who said these words ? Jack started, trembled, 
and looked round him. No one was near. The voice 
was from his own heart. It seemed to spur him into 
action. With one hoarse, wild cry he turned and 
fled, rushed back to where Hilda and Corrie still sat, 
and with white face and quivering lips told all his 
story. The faces of his listeners grew pale during 
the recital, and for a moment they sat motionless as 
if turned to stone. Hilda was the first to recover 
her presence of mind. 

" We must let them know at the inn," she said. 
" They must send out men to look for them. Per- 
haps — perhaps — it is all right." 
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Her voice quivered as she said these words, but her 
face was set like marble. Suddenly Corrie uttered a 
little cry, and pointed. 

Who were coming down the hill-side with quick, 
eager steps ? Two shepherds leading two boys ; and 
the boys' faces were very pale, and they seemed to 
cling for support to their sturdy guides. 

Jack and Hilda uttered a simultaneous cry. Hilda 
rushed forward to meet them. Jack sank on his face 
on the ground, overcome by intense thankfulness, and 
by an acute sense of shame which he had never expe- 
rienced before. 

It was indeed Lionel and Harold. Their last de- 
spairing shout had been heard by two shepherds who 
happened to be crossing the ridge. They had, by 
chance, a coil of rope with them, and with no little 
difficulty and danger they had rescued the boys from 
their perilous position ; but both were so shaken and 
unnerved by the terrible hours they had passed 
through, that it was some time before they could give 
a connected account of what had happened. 

In the first agitation of the meeting, Jack's con- 
fession had escaped Hilda's lips ; and though at first 
nobody took much notice, Lionel did not forget what 
he had heard. 

An hour's rest and a good meal at the inn restored 
the boys in a great measure to their usual composure, 
though Harold still looked white, and started when 
spoken to suddenly. But they agreed to say nothing 
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at home of the peril into which their own reckless 
thoughtlessness had run them. 

" So Jack knew we were there all the time," ob- 
served Lionel at the conclusion of the repast. " I shall 
remember that." 

Jack hung his head and made no reply. Harold 
said with a shiver, — 

" O Jack, how covld. you ? It was awful ! — O 
Hilda, it was too dreadful ! We thought nobody 
would ever find us. — How could you. Jack ?" 

Jack had nothing to say, and even Hilda could not 
utter a word in his defence. 

The drive home was a very silent one. All were 
thinking too much to care to talk. Jack was ready 
to cry with the conflict of feeling that was surging 
within him. He had seldom felt so utterly miserable 
in all his life. 

It was dark when they reached home, but Mr. 
Rivers was waiting for them. 

Jack had hardly descended from the carriage before 
he found his uncle's hands upon his shoulders, whilst 
his voice said in a hearty tone, — 

" Jack, my boy, I did you an injustice this morning. 
I am sorry for it. Your innocence has been proved 
entirely to my satisfaction. Guy is yours. James 
took him into Carsborough to-day to be measured 
for a saddle. You shall have everything new with 
him, to make up for a lost day. As for you, Lionel, 
and you too, Harold, you must come to me early 
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to-morrow. I have an account against both of 
you." 

It might be supposed that Jack retired very much 
elated that night, but he did not. He went to bed 
more utterly wretched than he ever remembered being 
before, and cried himself to sleep. 

Lionel went to bed with a black scowl on his face, 
and his muttered words were, " The little hypocrite ! 
But I'll be revenged upon him yet ! " 




CHAPTER XIV. 



jack's repentance. 



'HILST the children had been absent on their 
day's excursion, Mr. Rivers and Mr. Gresham 
had been making diligent investigation with 
regard to the blotted examination paper. 
The tutor had felt assured, from the very 
first, that Jack had had no hand in the matter, and 
that if the paper had indeed been tampered with, it 
was another than he who had done it. 

Whilst carefully searching the school-room and the 
boys' desks for any scrap of evidence, they had come 
upon a number of books carefully concealed in 
Lionel's desk — books which proved to be " keys," and 
showed by their presence there that they had been 
used for no lawful purpose. In addition to these, 
some torn scraps of paper in Lionel's hand looked un- 
commonly like a rough copy of some of the questions 
in the examination paper; and assurance was made 
doubly sure by an admission made by Ruby at 
luncheon, when Mr. Rivers, with gloomy brow, men- 
tioned something of his suspicion. 
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On Friday evening she had observed that Lionel 
wore rather a preoccupied air, and that he by-and-by 
slipped out from the drawing-room, rather as though 
he wished to avoid notice. Some curiosity to know 
what he was after induced her to follow, and she saw 
him enter his father's study in a stealthy way. The 
door was just ajar, and peeping in, she saw him sitting 
at Mr. Rivers' table and scribbling away hard in pencil, 
as though copying something in great haste. 

This clenched the matter, and Mr. Rivers no longer 
entertained any doubts as to which boy had got hold 
of the paper. How far Harold was implicated he 
did not know ; that would have to be discovered 
later. 

The discovery of his son's dishonesty and untruth- 
fulness troubled Mr. Rivers not a little. 

No one ever exactly knew what went on in the 
study next day when Lionel and Harold were sum- 
moned to their f athei*'s presence ; but Hilda learned 
from Harold that both had had a severe caning, and 
there was no more talk of prizes. Their holiday 
tasks were made longer and harder than ever before ; 
and their father was so seriously displeased and grieved 
that it seemed doubtful whether they would ever 
quite regain the place in his affections which they had 
once held. 

Harold was sincerely sorry for what had passed, 
and greatly regretted his own share in the matter. 
He generously accused himself of being equally in fault 
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with Lionel; but such was far from being the ease. His 
faults had been more of weakness and idleness than of 
deliberate deceit. 

Lionel was not one bit repentant, but he was furi- 
ously enraged ; and the worst of his hatred fell upon 
Jack. Jack had been praised and held up as an ex- 
ample. Jack had received a splendid prize. It was 
their condu6t towards Jack, in throwing the blame 
upon him, which had gained for them the severest part 
of their punishment. Such an indignity was not to 
be tamely endured. And then, too, Lionel declared 
himself convinced that it was through Jack's treach- 
erous tongue that their system of study had been 
discovered. 

He would gladly have retorted upon his cousin by 
making much of Jack's ill-doing of the previous day ; 
but that would have involved telling also of the danger 
into which he and Harold had run, and that he was 
too proud to do. So he nursed his wrath in silence, 
resolving to wreak his revenge in some more efficient 
way later on. 

Jack woke, on the morning following the excur- 
sion to the fells, with a very heavy load at his heart. 
For awhile he could not recollect what had happened, 
but it all came back in time — his anger, his want of 
faith, his evil desire for revenge, and the cruel vengeance 
he had inflicted. And worse than all that, he remem- 
bered how he had denied his Master and thrown up the 
service of the King. 
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** Oh/* cried Jack, " if I had only remembered the 
King's weapon faith, how different it might all have 
been ! I ought to have trusted that all would come 
right, that He would take care of me. But I would not 
think, I would not have faith ; and now, though all 
has come right, I am miserable, because I have been so 
wicked. I said I would not be a soldier any longer, 
and now perhaps He will not take me back. Mamma 
did not tell me what was done with deserters. She 
never, never dreamed I should ever be that" 

And hot tears of shame smarted in the boy's eyes. 

And when he rose and dressed, and was about to 
kneel down to say his morning prayer, a sudden 
doubt crossed his mind. Would the King listen to 
prayers from a traitor and a deserter ? He was worse 
than a deserter ; he had tried to make others desert 
too. 

No, after that he dared not mock the King by ask- 
ing His favour and grace. He was unworthy as yet to 
ask even forgiveness. And for the first time in his 
life since he could remember, Jack went downstairs 
without uttering one word of prayer. 

" Come out and see Guy ! " Hilda cried eagerly the 
moment breakfast was over. "He is yours now — ^your 
very own. Aren't you in a hurry to have another look 
at him ? " 

Jack showed no great eagerness, yet he mechanically 
followed Hilda roimd to the stables ; and there in his 
stall was the beautiful little horse, who welcomed his 
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new master with a low whinny, and stretched out his 
nose to meet his approaching hand. 

" The beauty ! " cried Hilda with enthusiasm. " O 
Jack, doesn't it make you happy to think he is your 
very own ? " 

But Jack looked anything but happy. He was 
standing by Guy, with a very grave face, and stroking 
his nose gently, but without speaking. 

Hilda glanced at him curiously. 

" What's the matter. Jack ? " 

" Oh, nothmg." 

" You look so grave." 

"Do I?" 

" And you don't seem to be a bit glad about Guy." 

" Don't I ? " 

"No, indeed you don't. Is there anything the 
matter, Jack ? Do tell me what it is ; " and she laid 
her hand on his coat-sleeve with a quick little gesture 
of sympathy. 

Jack's face quivered. He did not cry, but he hid 
his face upon Guy's glossy neck and answered in a 
very choked voice, — 

" How can I be happy when I was so naughty 
yesterday ? " 

Hilda stood silent, twisting her hands together, and 
hardly knowing what to say. She wanted to console 
Jack, yet was too honest to try to condone his wrong- 
doing. 

"Well, Jack," she said by-and-by, "crying over 
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spilt milk is no good. If you have been naughty, you 
had better make up for it by being good now." 

" Will that ever make up ? " asked Jack dejectedly, 
not looking up. 

Hilda hesitated a little before answering, — 

" Well, I. don't know that exactly ; but it's better 
than nothing, you know." 

" Yes," assented the boy rather drearily, " I suppose 
it's better than nothing." 

He turned away from the stable and wandered out 
into the garden. Hilda walked by his side, not know- 
ing exactly whether or not she was wanted, yet 
reluctant to leave him in so gloomy a frame of mind. 

" Hilda," he said presently, " don't you hate and de- 
spise me ? " 

" No, Jack ; why should I ? " 

" Because I was so wicked yesterday." 

" But you are sorry now; you would not do so again. 
And no harm came of it." 

" But harm might have come. It was just as wrong 
of me. And then all those wicked things I said in the 
afternoon." 

" You did not mean them. Jack." 

" I'm afraid I did mean them — then." 

" But you are sorry now ? " 

" Yes ; but is that any good, Hilda ? " 

" I suppose it is a beginning. Have you asked God 
to forgive you, Jack ? " 

Hilda's colour rose as she said these words, and her 
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voice sank. She was very reserved naturally. on such 
subjects. 

Jack paused awhile with bent head, and then 
answered very low the one word, — 

" No." 

" Why not ? " 

" Because I daren't." 

" Bare not, Jack ? Why not ? " 

" I think IVe been too wicked." 

" Do you think He would not listen ? " 

" I am afraid He would not." 

" Then," said Hilda with deliberation, " I do not 
think He can be as good as I have thought from all 
you have told me about Him." 

" How do you mean ? " 

" Well, you have talked about His being our Father, 
and loving us so much ; and we know Jesus Christ 
died for us because He loved us. Well, I don't see 
how we can believe in all that love, if we don't think 
we shall get forgiven when we do wrong, however sorry 
we are. I don't suppose papa loves me so very much 
more than other people love their children, and yet I 
don't think I should ever be afraid to tell him when 
I'd done wrong, and to ask him to forgive me". At 
least, I would do it whether I was afraid or not. And 
if God loves us enough to let us call Him our Father, 
I don't think you ought to be afraid of Him. I think 
it is rather mean not to tell Him how sorry you are." 

" But — but, I said — that I wouldn't be His soldier 
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any longer," murmured Jack, with a look of deep 
shame. " Will He ever forgive that, and let me try 
again?" 

" Oh, I should think so ! I hope so." 

" But it was a dreadful thing to say ! " 

Hilda was silent. Jack's shame and dejection were 
difficult to combat. She felt he was wrong to despond 
so much, and yet she was doubtful whether her own 
view might not be making too light of the burden of 
sin. She had been used to look up to Jack as her 
guide and counsellor in all such matters. It was 
puzzling to have their places reversed. 

" Jack," she said at last, " what do you think your 
mamma would tell you, if she were here ? " 

" My mamma ? " echoed Jack in a changed tona 
" O Hilda, Hilda ! I think it would break her 
heart if she could know what a wicked boy I have 
been." 

And Jack suddenly broke into a passion of tears, 
buried his face in his hands, and rushed blindly tow- 
ards the house, as though he would hide his shame 
and humiliation from the sight of every one. 

Hilda wandered about rather disconsolately. She 
was sorry for Jack ; she was unhappy about her 
own brothers, and she was very anxious as to the 
result of the interview now going on in the study. 
She feared, only too much, that it would be little to 
the credit of either ; and Hilda shrank from the 
thought that Harold might be deeply implicated. 
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She had been rather cool at times to her brother of 
late ; but all the same she loved him devotedly, and 
the fear lest he should forfeit her love by any very 
serious treachery or deceit was very hard to bear. 

" Perhaps if I had been kinder about that last 
affair, he would not have been so much with Lionel," 
she said penitently. " I'm sure he used to care more 
for me, and what I said. I thought I was right to be 
angry ; but I do believe it's true what Jack's mother 
told him, that love is better than anger, and stronger 
too, though it doesn't seem so at first." 

Hilda, absorbed in these reflections, had reached 
the end of the long avenue. When she turned she 
saw that Harold was slowly approaching. His head 
was bent, his face was flushed, and his whole bearing 
spoke of shame and depression. 

Hilda uttered a little cry, and rushed towards him 
and threw her arms round him. 

" Don't, Hilda — don't touch me," he said, but not 
crossly. "I'm sore all over. We've each had a sound 
caning ; and it isn't nice, I can tell you." 

" O Harold," cried Hilda, recoiling, — " a caning ! " 

" Yes ; and it served us right too. We've been 
very mean, and I'm quite glad we've been found 
out and punished, though it does make a fellow's 
shoulder^ ache, I can tell you, Hilda." 

" Harold, what have you been doing ? " 

" Cheating over lessons this ever so long, when we 
could pretty safely. And then we got a look at the 
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examination paper, and crammed up all the answers, 
and passed them off as if we had known them all 
along, and let Jack get the blame of it as long as we 
could. Don't you think that's enough ? " 

Hilda's face had changed in both colour and ex- 
pression more than once during this speech. At the 
close she said in her short, decisive way, — 

" Harold, you must tell me just how much of this 
is you and how much is Lionel. I won't believe you 
could be so mean and cowardly, unless you say it 
yourself." 

" Well," returned Harold slowly, " I don't mind 
telling yow, Hilda, because I know you're safe ; but I 
don't really think I should have thought of doing 
anything of the kind but for Lionel. Not that I see 
much harm in a * key,' if one doesn't use it too much, 
of course. I do think the examination paper business 
was an awful shame. I didn't know anything about 
it till Lionel had done it ; and then he would tell me 
the questions and look up the answers. I was in a 
fine fume, I can tell you, when papa asked us about 
it yesterday morning ; but I durst not say anything, of 
course, with Lionel there, and I never guessed then 
that Jack would come in for the blame. I'd have told 
if he'd have let me. But I'm uncommonly glad it's all 
found out, though it's a horrid nuisance altogether." 

" I'm glad you think like that. I'm glad it wasn't 
so much your doing ; but I wish you had been braver, 
Harold." 
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" So do I now." 

" And about the prizes ? " 

" We both lose them." 

"O Harold, I am sorry. It seems a shame you 
should lose yours, when Lionel was so much more to 
blame. It is not fair you should both be punished 
the same." 

" I think it serves me right for being such a coward," 
returned Harold ; " only — ^" 

" Only what ? " 

"Well, I think perhaps I should have done dif- 
ferently if we two had been more as we used to be. 
But I thought you despised me, and so — well, I 
seemed to have to keep more with Lionel. I didn't 
want to be unpopular with everybody, don't you know ?" 

Hilda's face glowed crimson as she answered, — 

" I know. It was very naughty of me. I am so 
sorry, Harold ! " 

Harold's face cleared instantly. 

" Are you, Hilda ? But you needn't be, because I 
dare say you were right to be angry. Only, will you 
try not to think badly of me any more than you can 
help, and let us be friends again ? " 

" Yes, indeed, Harold. I was very wrong ever to 
be cross to you." 

" Then shall we be friends again always ? " 

" I hope so." 

" And things will be just the same as they used to 
be?" 
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" I don't quite know that, Harold/' answered the 
girl slowly. " I think — I hope — ^not just the same. I 
want them to be be>tter. I want to be very different 
in many ways from what I have been. I don't think 
we've ever cared enough about being good — ^bemg 
good, I mean, because it's right, not because we want 
to keep out of rows. Jack has made me think a 
great deal more than I used to do about that. I 
mean to try to be a soldier— the kind of soldier that 
it talks of in the Prayer-book — ^you know what I 
mean ?" 

Harold did know what she meant, and his face had 
caught some of the thoughtf ulness from hers. 

" Hilda," he said, « I think I should like to try 
that too. Will you help me ? " 

"HI can I wilL We will help each other. I 
have hardly begun yet Sometimes I think it will be 
very hard work." 

" Too hard for us to try ? " 

" No ; I think the harder it is the more we ought 
to try." 

" You are so brave, Hilda ; but I am not." 

" I'm not always. I don't know that I am brave. 
I think it's only that I have a bad temper; but I 
mean to conquer that." 

" Do you ? Who will help you ? Can you do it 
alone ? " 

" No." 

" Then who will help you ?— will Jack ? " 
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Hilda's face grew red. again, and she did not give 
a direct answer. 

" You may come to our Sunday afternoon talks if 
you like, and then perhaps you will find out." 

Jack had rushed away into the house to be alone. 
He was too utterly miserable to wish for any com- 
panionship whatever. Hilda's la3t words had roused 
within him a tumult of grief and remorse which seemed 
almost greater than he could bear. 

He found his way into his old retreat, the great 
library. Here he was seldom molested. Here he 
could give way to his grief undisturbed; and throwing 
himseK down on the great cushioned window-seat, he 
sobbed as though his heart would break. 

He felt that he was disgraced for ever ; that he had 
forfeited all claim to his mother's love ; that he had 
offended the King past hope of being forgiven, and. 
that never again could he be happy as he had once 
been. 

How long he had been crouched up there by the 
window he did not know. He was roused by the 
touch of a hand upon his shoulder, and looking 
quickly up, he saw that it was Mr. Gresham, who had 
again surprised him in his solitary retreat. 

"Why, Jack, my boy, what is the matter?" he 
asked kindly. " I have been looking everywhere for 
you. I wanted to tell you how glad I am that we 
were able to prove your innocence so easily. I 
thought you would be pleased too; but you seem any- 
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thing but that, judging by appearances. What is the 
matter ? " 

" It is not anything to do with that — of course I 
am glad about that — only, only I have been so 
naughty, and it makes me miserable ; '' and Jack, as 
though relieved by making a full confession, sobbed 
out the whole of the story of yesterday, not keeping 
back anything, and ending up with his terrible fear 
that he had sinned too much ever to be forgiven. 

Mr. Gresham listened in silence. He had much 
sympathy with the child, even in his failings, for he 
knew well how much he had patiently stood, and had 
wondered more than once at his power of self-controL 
It was not the first time, by any means, that he and 
his pupil had had a little quiet, confidential talk, and 
he knew pretty well the calibre of Jack's mind, and 
the channel in which his mother's teaching had led his 
thoughts to run. 

" Jack," he said, " tell me the names of the King's 
weapons." 

"Obedience, and faith, and love," answered Jack 
promptly. 

" Exactly so; and I think you have lost one of your 
weapons now." 

" Which one ? I thought I had lost aU." 

" I hope not. I think you did throw them all away in 
your anger yesterday, and tried to use the enemy's in- 
stead; but you did not find them answer your purpose." 

" No, indeed ! " sighed Jack. 
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" And I think you began to look for your old ones. 
And I think you soon found obedience; for you repented 
your disobedience, and wanted to do the King's will 
once more. And I think you found love too; for your 
angry thoughts about your cousins were conquered. 
But there is one weapon missing still, and you must 
try to find it again." 

" Faith ? " questioned Jack ; and he lifted his eyes 
to Mr. Gresham's face with a look of inquiry, and the 
deep trouble in them began to change to something a 
little less gloomy. A light was beginning to dawn 
upon him. 

" Yes, Jack. What has become of your faith ? " 

Jack made no answer. 

" It seems to me that you have lost it, and that you 
are not trying to find it again." 

" Do you think that ? " 

" I do indeed. You have done wrong ; you have 
grieved the heart of the King ; and instead of doing 
all you can to make up, by extra love, for the wrong 
you. have done, you are drawing yourself further away 
from Him. Is that right ? " 

" I was afraid. I had been so wicked." 

" And you have so little faith in the King's love 
that you will not believe in forgiveness ? " 

Jack was silent. 

" Every time you go to church. Jack, you solemnly 
affirm that you believe in *the forgiveness of sins;' but 
yet it seems as though you did not." 
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" But — ^but — ** and then Jack came to a dead stop 
again. 

" But you have lost your faith, and have got fast 
hold of the enemy's dagger, distrust. Throw it away, 
Jack, and find your own weapon. No wonder you 
are afraid to show yourself to the King, when you are 
clutching tight hold of that which He has warned you 
never to use." 

" Mr. Gresham ! " said Jack, drawing a long 
breath, " do you think it is really that ? " 

" What do you think yourself, Jack ? " 

" I think that is just how mamma would have 
talked if she had been here. And you think I may 
go and tell the King how sorry I am, and ask Hinn to 
make me His soldier again ? " 

" Yes, indeed I do. Jack. Go armed with all your 
weapons. Be sure that you have them all bright and 
ready for use. Throw away that ugly distrust that 
has helped to keep you away from Him, and tell 
the King all about your sin, and ask for His for- 
giveness." 

" I will," said Jack eagerly, " I will." 

" And ask for help too, Jack," continued Mr. Gresham 
gravely, " for you will have another battle to fight 
very soon. Have you no other pardons to ask after 
you have obtained that of the King ? " 

Jack's face fell. 

"What do you mean, sir?" he asked; yet he 
thought he knew only too well. 
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" You must tell your cousins that you are sorry for 
what you did" 

" Do you think I really must ? " 

" I am sure that you ought." 

" But they have never asked mine yet, and they 
have done much more harm to me than I have ever 
done to them." 

" Do you call that a soldier's answer, Jack ? " 

Jack hung his head in silence for a moment, and 
then he lifted it, with the old proud glance of deter- 
mination and resolve shining in his eyes. 

" I'll do it, sir," he said bravely, " only I must report 
myself first to the King ;" and he marched away with 
his head held up and a firm expression settling on 
his face. 

Half an hour later he left his own room, and with 
the same look of resolve upon his face, wandered about 
in search of his cousins. 

Lionel he found skulking in the shrubbery, with 
such an evil look upon his face that Jack almost 
shrank from speaking to him ; but summoning all his 
courage, he marched boldly up to him. 

" Lionel," he began at once, " I have come to tell 
you that I am very sorry for the way I treated you 
yesterday." 

Lionel scowled at him fiercely, and then burst into 
a mocking laugh. 

" You are, are you ? Well, you will be a great deal 
sorrier before IVe done with you, I can tell you that." 
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" Will you forgive me ? " 

" Forgive you ! I like your impudence ! Forgive 
you ! when youVe got us into the biggest mess we've 
ever been in yet. Ill tell you what, you yoimg 
imp, 1*11 be revenged — well revenged for all this; and 
tlten it'll be time to talk about forgiving." 

" But, Lionel, what do you mean ? What have I 
done ? " asked Jack bewildered. 

But this question seemed only to rouse Lionel to 
greater fury. 

"Get away with you, you little wretch, or I'll 
break every bone in your body ! You dare to stand 
staring and questioning like that? I won't stand 
your insolence ! Get out of my sight this instant, or 
I'll make you repent it." 

Jack turned and walked away, perplexed and sad- 
dened. Why should Lionel hate him so ? Would 
Harold treat him like that too ? 

Very soon he saw Harold and Hilda walking up 
and down arm-in-arm, quite in their old fashion. 
Somehow this sight seemed to give him courage. He 
walked up behind them and laid a hand on Harold's 
shoulder. His face was flushed, but he spoke his 
words bravely. 

" Harold, I am come to say how sorry I am about 
yesterday. Will you forgive me ? " 

" O Jack ! " cried Harold, growing as red as his 
neighbour. "It is you, not I, who have to for- 
give." 
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" No, no!" cried Jack; " I was very wicked. Please 
say you forgive me." 

" Of course I do. But can you ever forgive me ? " 

" Indeed I can." 

" For everything ? " 

" Yes, for everything. — And, Hilda, will you try to 
forgive and forget the wicked things I said yesterday ? 
I don't think I ever did quite mean them. And I am 
going to be a soldier again." 

" Oh, I am 80 glad !" cried Hilda joyously. " Then 
we shall all be soldiers together; for Harold and I have 
just been saying that we mean to be soldiers too." 

'*And when we all fight the same battle," added 
Harold, " I think we ought to win." 

" And all use the same weapons," said Jack thought- 
fully. " We must take care that they are always the 
King's weapons." 



CHAPTER XV. 



CORRIE. 




HAT is the matter, Come ? Are you ill ? " 
" No, Jack ; only tired." 
" Does your head ache ? " 
" Yes." 

« It seems as if it always did ache now." 
" It is so hot," said the child wearily, and she laid 
her head down again on the sofa cushion. 

" Corrie," said Jack anxiously, " do you think you 
are going to be ill ? " 

" I don't know," answered Corrie patiently. 
" Does Aunt Leonora know ? " 
"There isn't anything to know, I often have 
headaches like this." 

" But you are getting so thin." 
Corrie lifted one little, white, shadowy hand and 
looked at it. Then she dropped it, and looked at 
Jack with a strange smile which made a lump rise 
suddenly in his throat. 

" It isn't very big, is it ? " she said gently ; and he 
could not answer. 
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" You ought to have a doctor to come and see you," 
said Jack with energy. "I shall write to Aunt 
Leonora and tell her so, or else make Hilda write." 

"No, Jack, indeed you mustn't," pleaded Corrie 
anxiously. "I did have Dr. Longman to see me 
just before they went away, when Ruby had her 
cold." 

" And what did he say ? " 

" I don't know ; I didn't hear him say anything. 
He told me to take cod-liver oil. But I can't; it 
makes me sick. I don't suppose there is much the 
matter." 

" I don't know," said Jack doubtfully. Then chang- 
ing his tone, he added compassionately, " O Corrie ! 
why did your mamma go away ? Don't you want 
her dreadfully when you feel ill ? " 

" I don't know quite," answered Corrie slowly. " I 
don't think she would like to be with me. She does 
not like people with headaches, I think ; " and the 
patient, little, white face put on a wistful look which 
went straight to Jack's heart and nearly brought the 
tears to his eyes. 

" O Corrie ! " he cried earnestly, " how I wish my 
mamma could be here ! She would just take you in 
her arms, and pet you, and take care of you, and 
make your head better, and everything would be 
quite different. I remember when I was little, if 
ever I was poorly, I used just to climb on to her 
knee, and put my head on her shoulder, and she 
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would put her arms round me and hold me close, and, 
oh, it was 80 comfortable ! It was better than all the 
medicine in the whole world," 

Great tears had gathered slowly in Corrie's eyes, 
and were dropping one by one upon the little thin 
hand under her cheek. 

"O Corrie!" said Jack in distress, "what is the 
matter ? " 

" Nothing — much," answered the child, in a voice 
that quivered in spite of her eflforts to steady it. " I 
like to hear about it — only — only — it makes me 
want so much — to have somebody — somebody to love 
me — like that." 

" Corrie darling, / love you ! " 

It was Hilda's voice that broke in upon them. She 
must have entered unseen ; and now she threw herself 
down on her knees beside her little sister, and wound 
her arms closely about her. 

" Corrie darling, / love you. Oh, don't be unhappy 
any more ! " 

Corrie clung very lovingly to the elder sister, who 
seemed so much older and stronger than herself, and 
the tears ceased to flow. 

Then Hilda looked anxiously into the thin, white 
face, which had wasted so gradually that she had 
never realized before how thin and white it was. 
Corrie had seemed unusually well during the early 
part of the summer ; but with the sultry August heat 
she began to droop more than before, and her head- 
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aches had been more frequent and more severe, and 
the general lassitude more marked. 

But she never complained, and bore her pain and 
weakness so patiently that it was hard even for those 
most with her to realize how ill she often felt. And 
now when Hilda's attention was first aroused she felt 
a keen, sudden pain shoot through her heart, and a 
cold fear crept over her of she knew not what. She 
looked at Jack, and his face was grave and anxious. 
Hilda had not that blind, happy confidence in her 
mother's opinion which takes so much anxiety from 
most children's minds. 

" Corrie," she said gently, " you have grown very 
thin and pale. Do you feel very ill ? " 

" Not very." 

" Never ? " 

" Well, sometimes. Generally I feel only rather ill, 
and sometimes I am almost quite well." 

Hilda stroked her hair with gentle fingers. Jack 
had seated himself on the floor by her side. The 
beautiful purple tints of an autumnal twilight were 
stealing into the quiet room. 

The children's voices died into silence. It was 
Corrie who was the first to speak. 

" Is Jack there ? " 

" Yes, Corrie." 

" Let him take hold of my hand, I can't see him 
very welL It is getting dark." 

Jack took the wasted little hand she held out in 
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his own brown one, and almost sighed at the contrast 
they presented. 

" That is nice," said Corrie softly. " Now I have 
you both." 

Both felt as by instinct that the child had some- 
thing on her mind that she wished to say to them. 
Hilda was conscious of a tightness across her chest and 
a smarting sensation in her throat. She did not know 
why, but she almost dreaded to hear Corrie speak again. 

" Hilda," came the weak, little voice, " do you love 
me?" 

" You know I do, Corrie." 

" That is so nice. I used to think you didn't." 

** But I did always, Corrie," cried Hilda remorse- 
fully ; " only I didn't show it." 

" That is nice, too," continued Corrie softly. " Hilda, 
would you be very sorry for me to go away ? " She 
must have felt her sister's arms suddenly clasp her 
closer, for she added quickly, " Go away, I mean, to 
another country, where I should get strong and well, 
and not have headaches any more." 

Hilda's face cleared a little. She had often heard 
of delicate people going to France or Italy and coming 
back strong and well. Why should not Corrie do the 
same ? It was a capital idea. She wondered she had 
not thought of it herself. 

" I think I should not be sorry at all," she said. 
"If you were going away to get well, I should be 
very pleased." 
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" Would you miss me, do you think ? " questioned 
the child wistfully. 

"Of course we should miss you, darling; we 
should miss you every day. But I should not mind 
that much so long as you were getting well." 

" You mean," said Corrie slowly, " that you would 
not be unhappy to let me go, or fret after me, if you 
knew that I was happy and well and had no more 
headaches." 

"Yes," answered Hilda readily, "just that." 

" Nor Jack ? " 

Jack's answer was not quite so quick in coming 
nor quite so unconcerned. 

" No, Corrie," he said at length ; " I should be glad 
too, I think." 

And after that Corrie lay silent for so long that 
Hilda wondered whether she were ever going to ex- 
plain the meaning of her question. And at last she 
herself broke the silence by a question. 

" Corrie," she said gently, " why do you ask ? Are 
you going away ? " 

There was a pause before the answer came. " Yes, 
Hilda, I think so ; I think I am going away." 

" Are you, Corrie ? Soon ? " 

" I don't know ; I don't think it will be very long 
now." 

"To France?" 

" No." 

" Italy ? " 
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« No ; farther off than that, ffilda." 

A sudden pang of the old fear shot through the 
girl's mind ; but she would not heed it. 

" Farther than Italy ! What a long way, to be 
sure ! Is it to be Egypt, or Greece, or America ? If 
it is America, I think I shall go too. I want to 
see it so much." 

But Corrie only shook her head and did not speak, 
and Jack sat perfectly still and silent. The cold, 
numb pain was fastening more firmly upon Hilda's 
heart ; but she fought against it fiercely, and would not 
understand yet. 

" And when you go, will you get well quickly, and 
will you come back to us strong and rosy ?" 

Hilda durst not trust her voice to say more ; and 
when Corrie's answer came, it was tremulous and 
broken. 

" I shall get well very soon. I shall never be ill 
there any more. But, Hilda, I shall never come back 
to you again." 

"Corrie! Corrie!" 

The cry came with a passionate sound of resistance, 
and Hilda clasped the fragile little form close against 
her heart, as though she could stand between her and 
the unseen power which was approaching day by day. 

"Corrie, don't say that. I can't believe it — ^I 
won't believe it." 

" But you will come to me, Hilda," whispered the 
child tenderly, and the warm tears fell again, but this 
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time on Hilda's shoulder. " You will come to me, I 
shall see you again. It will be only for a little 
while." 

" O Corrie, Corrie darling ! I can't spare you ! I 
can't spare you — not yet !" 

" But, Hilda, you said you could spare me if I was 
going to get well and happy." 

"But, Corrie, this is quite different," said Hilda 
with a gasp. 

" Why is it different ?" 

" It is so dreadful." 

" It does not seem dreadful to me." 

" Corrie, do you want to go away ? Do you want 
to leave us all ?" 

" I do not want to leave you," answered Corrie 
very tenderly, but there was a pathetic weariness in 
the soft little voice which brought the meaning of the 
next words very closely home to the hearts of her 
hearers, " but I am often so tired, and my head aches 
nearly always. Sometimes when I lie awake at 
nights, and it seems so long, I cannot help wishing I 
could just go to sleep and not wake up any more 
here." 

" O Corrie darling !" 

" It's not that I don't love you all — you know 
that ; but I want to go somewhere where I can rest. 
You can't understand, I know, because you are strong 
and well ; but, oh, I do get 8o tired !" 

" Poor Corrie !" 

(74^ 14 
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Hilda found it very hard to get out any words at 
all, but she would not for worlds have distressed her 
little sister by tears. 

" And then you know/* continued the child, " I can 
never be of use in the world. You and Jack can do 
so much. Jack will be a soldier, and fight battles, 
and do all kinds of brave deeds. And so can you, 
Hilda, in a different kind of way. But there does 
not seem anything for me to do. I have never been 
of any use to anybody, I think." 

" Don't say that, Corrie," said Jack earnestly. 
" You helped me to be happy, when I first came, more 
than anybody else did. Don't you remember the first 
evening ? If you had only known how dreary every- 
thing was till you put your arms round my neck and 
said you would love me. Oh, it was so nice ! " 

" Was it ?" questioned the child wistfully. " I am 
glad I have helped somebody ; but it is very little I 
have done. It is the only trouble I have. I should 
like to feel that I had done a little more before — 
before I die." 

Nobody answered this time. 

" Perhaps I shall find a way," murmured the child 
dreamily; "and if not, the King will understand — 
won't He, Jack ? I would have fought for Him, if I 
could." 

" He will understand, I am sure," answered Jack a 
little unsteadily. " You have been a better soldier 
than I, Corrie. You never threw away your weapons." 
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" But it was you who taught me how to use them," 
said Come gently. " I believed in the King, I sup- 
pose, and perhaps I obeyed Him in a way ; but I had 
never learned to love Him. And, Jack, loving makes 
all the difference." 

" So it does, Corrie." 

" And you taught me that. Jack." 

" Did I ? I didn't know." 

" But you did. You made it all so different, so 
bright. I .have always thought I was not going to 
live very long, for I know dear old nurse used to 
think I should die before I grew up ; and then I used 
to be afraid, and everything looked dark. But now I 
am not afraid any more. — Are you crying, Hilda? 
Don't cry. Don't be unhappy. I am quite happy — 
only — only — " 

" Only what, Corrie ?" 

" Only I sometimes wish that mamma loved me a 
little better." 



CHAPTER XVI. 



BLACK FRINGE. 




|HE children had the house pretty much to 

themselves during holiday time. Mr. 

Oresham had gone away, and Mr. and Mrs. 

Rivers were away too for a while, and 

Ruby with them. 
Lionel was master of the house — ^in name, at any 
rate ; and very much he enjoyed his new dignity. It 
seemed to restore him to good-humour. Indeed he 
had never appeared so amiable in his life before. 
Perhaps the feeling that he would have a very dull 
time indeed, if he did not make himself agreeable 
to his companions, may have helped him to overcome 
his former surliness, or perhaps he was really wishful 
to learn some of the gentleness and patience which 
was growing so much more visible in Harold and 
Hilda than it had ever done before. However, the 
children did not trouble themselves much as to the 
cause. They accepted the result gladly and without 
question. 
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Jack rode Guy all over the country, sometimes 
alone, sometimes in company of the others. There 
was no lack o£ saddle-horses now, for all that were 
not sent to grass had to be exercised ; and Mr. Rivers 
kept a well-filled stable, and the grooms were glad 
enough to let the boys ride the horses to keep them in 
condition. Jack grew quite bewildered by the variety 
of "mounts" which his cousins adopted on their 
various excursions. Sometimes he rode other horses 
himself, but as a rule he preferred the paces of his 
mettlesome little Guy. 

Before the vacation was far advanced an invitation 
came for Harold and Hilda to spend a week or ten 
days with their uncle. 

" Uncle Tom " was always spoken of in terms of 
the warmest admiration, and the twins were delighted 
at the idea of a visit to him. His house was described 
as a perfect museum of all that was curious and won- 
derful, and no stories were half so delightfully thrill- 
ing as those which Uncle Tom could tell about his 
own adventures in all parts of the world. 

Jack quite longed to go too, but he was not in- 
cluded in the invitation; and he wondered not a little 
how he should get on with Lionel alone. He was not 
actually afraid of his cousin, but he was not unfre- 
quently more than a little awed by his tempests of 
wrath when his passion was roused. 

However, there seemed no danger of a collision 
just now. Lionel was as pleasant as possible to his 
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little cousin, and seemed to have banished all his re- 
sentment Jack was delighted, and ready to do any- 
thing for his elder companion. He sat contentedly 
with him in the school-room whilst he did his holiday 
tasks, looking out words for him in dictionary or 
lexicon, and thus considerably lightening his labours. 

Then, too. Jack looked upon Lionel much more in 
the light of master of the house than his sister or 
brother did, and that was a satisfaction to his lord- 
ship, who loved to be consulted and deferred to in all 
things. 

And one day Jack took the opportunity of speaking 
to his cousin upon a subject which lay very near to 
his heart. 

" Lionel," he said one day, " do you know I think 
Corrie is very iU ? " 

" Is she ? I didn't know. She seems all right." 

" But I don't think she is. I wish you'd have the 
doctor to come and see her." 

The idea of calling in a doctor on his own re- 
sponsibility was rather pleasant to Lionel's notion of 
his own importance. But he could not do so with- 
out himself being convinced of the necessity for such 
a step. 

" I will go and see Corrie," he said with rather a 
lordly air, and marched off to the nursery, where Corrie 
spent most of her time. 

The nursery was not much used now ; but it had 
a great oriel window, with a wide, cushioned window- 
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seat, and this Jack had arranged so as to form a kind 
o£ couch upon which the child could lie for long hours 
together looking out over the beautiful country around. 
And the room had a north aspect, and the tall trees 
which grew close to the house at that side blocked the 
light a little, and changed the glare into a cool green 
shade which did not tire the child's eyes nor weary her 
«u5hinghead. 

It was here that Lionel found her on the afternoon 
in question. 

Corrie's head had been throbbing painfully all 
day, and her face, as he saw it against the crimson 
cushion, looked so wan and wasted that even his care- 
less boy's eyes could see that there was some reason in 
Jack's fears. 

The unusual sight of her brother there brought a 
tinge of red into Corrie's face. 

" Well, Corrie," he said kindly, " Jack tells me you 
are not feeling very well. Tell me what is the 
matter." 

" I don't know, Lionel." 

" But you don't feel well ? " 

« No." 

" And you don't look well either. I think we must 
have the doctor to see you." 

Looking down into the pale, serious face, with its 
wistful, pathetic blue eyes, Lionel felt a sudden pity 
and love for his little sick sister which he never had 
done before. 
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" Would mamma like it ? " 

" Mamma will like it if I think needful to send for 
him. I am head of the house now." 

" Are you ? " 

'' Yes ; and I think that you ought to see a doctor ; 
don't you ? " 

" I don't know. I don't think the doctor can make 
me better, Lionel." 

" Nonsense, Corrie ! you don't know anything about 
it. I shall tell him to come to-morrow. I am not 
satisfied." 

Lionel went away and wrote his note ; but he could 
not forget the look in Corrie's eyes, and the words 
she had said would keep forcing themselves back to 
his mind, though he strove to banish them — " I don't 
think the doctor can make me better, Lionel." 

What did she mean ? What could she be think- 
ing of ? 

Dr. Longman came the next day, spoke kindly to 
Corrie, asked her a few questions, and wrote a pre- 
scription. But when Lionel attended him to his car- 
riage, and said in an off-hand way, " I suppose there's 
nothing much amiss with her?" he turned and looked 
the boy steadily in the face. 

" Have they not told you ? " 

" Told me what ? " 

" That your little sister cannot get better. I can- 
not cure her, nor can any other doctor ; none but 
the Great Physician can do that," and the old man 
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lifted his hat as he spoke, and his face looked very 
serious. 

Lionel stood aghast. 

" But I did not know she was really ill. What is 
the matter with her ? " 

"It is called meningitis. You are not much the 
wiser now, are you? Never mind that, my boy; 
but give her all the love you can, for she will need 
it. Kindness does more than medicine in many ill- 
nesses." 

"But mamma," stammered Lionel, "what must I 
say to mamma ? " 

" Your mother knows what I fear ; but there is no 
immediate danger. It may be months, though it may 
perhaps only be a question of weeks. Be very kind 
and loving to her, my boy. Do not have to regret 
when too late that you did not do all in your power 
to brighten the close of her life." 

The doctor entered his carriage and drove away. 
Lionel walked back in a dazed kind of way to the 
house. 

For the next few disiys Lionel often went to see 
Corrie, and in his own way was very kind to her; but 
he somehow never felt quite at ease with her, for the 
thought of approaching death was so terrible to him 
that he never durst allude to it, and he could not 
bear that she should do so either. So he talked in 
rather a forced way about all kinds of different things, 
and always went away telling her that she looked 
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better, and that he hoped she would soon grow strong 
agam. 

He never waited for her answer, and avoided 
meeting her eye. Corrie wondered sometimes at his 
curious manner, but she did not trouble herself as to 
its cause. She was grateful for his kindness in visit- 
ing her, and wondered what made him come so often. 

But it must not be supposed that because Lionel 
showed a little tenderness towards Corrie that he was 
therefore a reformed character. Far from it. 

He had never really forgiven Jack for the sup- 
posed wrong done him, and he had never relinquished 
his determination to be revenged upon him, when the 
occasion offered. But for a while he had laid aside 
his hostility, partly from motives of policy, so as 
to disarm Jack's distrust of him, partly because it was 
anything but agreeable to be on bad terms with every 
one, as he found himself obliged to be so long as he 
sulked with Jack. 

For a long while Lionel had thought nothing too 
bad, no injury too great to inflict upon Jack. He 
thought sometimes that he wished the boy dead. 
But since he had assumed the mastership of the 
house, and had condescended to patronize him, and 
Jack had accepted his patronage, and given him all 
respect due to his position, Lionel's feelings had under- 
gone a gradual change, and his malice had insensibly 
lessened. 

But for all that he was not prepared to forego his 
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revenge altogether. He wanted to see Jack in the 
midst of a "thundering big row," as he phrased it, in 
order that he might experience what he had experi- 
enced himself at his father's hands. 

A plan had been forming itself for some time in 
Lionel's head which promised a successful solution to 
the difficulty. He would contrive for Jack to ride 
one of his father's hunters, and then let the fact 
of his having done so come round to Mr. Rivers' 
hearing. In this way he would be avenged of his 
enemy, and if he managed matters cleverly enough, 
he believed no shadow of suspicion could fall upon 
him. 

He quickly discovered by a few casual remarks that 
Jack would never willingly ride one of the hunters, so 
the question arose, How could he be hoodwinked into 
doing so in ignorance ? 

Lionel's brain was, however, fertile, and he was no 
novice in the arts of deceit. Moreover, his way was 
made easier than it would have been a few weeks 
earlier. 

The groom who had charge of the hunters was 
absent on a holiday, and the man who had taken his 
place for a time, though very clever in the management 
of horses, knew little of Mr. Rivers' rules and regula- 
tions about them, and in his secret soul thought that, 
as the hunting season was drawing on, the hunters 
ought to have more exercise than they were getting. 
Lionel knew this, and it helped to make his way plain. 
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There was one of the hunters which Mr. Rivers 
kepi for his own riding, and which no one else was 
allowed to mount. He valued it more than any other 
horse in the stable. It was of a glossy black, and was 
a magnificent creature, with a mettle as high and a 
temper as gentle as any high-spirited horse's could be. 
He was as docile under Mr. Rivers' management as he 
was mettlesome, and he had never been tried under any 
other. 

Lionel, who was jealous of Jack's horsemanship, 
would have been delighted to see him foiled, and 
secretly hoped that Black Prince would give him a 
tumble, which might humble his pride a little. 

It is true that Jack had once seen all the hunters, 
but that was many months ago, when he was quite 
new to the place, and Lionel did not think it likely 
that he would remember them. 

" Shall we ride this morning, Jack?" he said casually 
one day after breakfast; "or are you tired after yester- 
day ? " 

" Not a bit ! " cried Jack with energy ; " I should 
like a ride above all things." 

It was a fine breezy day, not too hot, just the kind 
of weather for a gallop over the moor. 

" All right, then. Do you mind ordering the horses, 
whilst I interview the housekeeper, and then we can 
get ofi" early." 

" All right. Which will you ride ? " 

" Oh — Caspar, I think ; and you ? " 
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« Guy." 

"I wouldn't; he will be tired after yesterday's run. 
Have Black Prince." 

" Black Prince ? Which is that ? " 

*'0h, don't you remember? I think you've had 
him before — a black horse with a star on his forehead. 
You liked his paces, if I remember right." 

" Oh yes ; I fancy I remember a black horse," said 
Jack doubtfully. "Whom shall I give the order to?" 

" To Murray. He is sure to be about, and he is 
quicker than the other fellows." 

" He's the new man, isn't he ? All right ; " and 
Jack sauntered away. 

Lionel looked after him with a smile. It was 
cleverly arranged that not only should he ride the 
horse, but order the horse. Now, when Mr. Rivers 
spoke to the stablemen about the matter, his name 
would never appear; and even if Jack said who 
prompted him, which was not likely, it would sound 
like a very feeble excuse. 

Jack strolled into the stable-yard. He rather liked 
giving orders about the horses, and his good riding 
and pleasant manners had made him a favourite with 
the men. 

However, this morning there was no one to be seen 
there. 

" Murray ! " called Jack. 

And Murray appeared at once in answer to the 
summons. 
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" Yes, sir." 

"Good-morning, Murray. Will you please saddle 
Caspar and Black Prince at once ? Mr. Lionel and I 
are going to ride." 

" Yes, sir. Did you say Black Prince, sir ? " 

" Yes ; I think Guy had better not go out to-day." 

" He's a bit tired. Very well, sir. Are you going 
to ride Black Prince, sir ? " 

" Yes." 

" You must take care ; you'll find him very fresh, 
sir." 

"All right, Murray," answered Jack carelessly. 
" IVe ridden him before." 

Murray's face cleared instantly. 

"Beg pardon, sir. All right, sir; I didn't know 
you'd had him before," he said with a slight accent 
of relief, which, however, Jack did not notice. " I'll 
have them ready in five minutes, sir." 

"That new fellow is rather impudent, I think, 
though he can't open his lips without half a dozen ' sirs' 
dropping out," thought Jack, as he wandered round 
to the front of the house. " Fancy giving me advice 
about managing a horse, and a horse that runs in 
harness too ! " 

By which remark it may be gathered that Master 
Jack was not a little satisfied with his own horseman- 
ship. 

"What a beautiful horse!" cried he enthusiastically 
to Lionel as he watched them being led round to the 
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door. " Are you sure I've ridden him ? I don't re- 
member." 

" Don't you ? Didn't you have him that day the 
Stuarts rode with us ? He is papa's horse. I like his 
paces so much. They are splendid." 

Jack was a little puzzled, but he would not confess 
it. He rather plumed himself on his knowledge of 
the stables, and he was rather ashamed not to recog- 
nize so beautiful a creature. Strange to say, the 
thought of the hunters never once occurred to him. 
He had heard so little about them of late that the 
very fact of their existence had been almost forgotten. 

"Then he does not run in harness?" he asked. 
" I fancied the black one I rode belonged to the car- 
riage." 

And Lionel laughed rather loudly as he answered 
hastily, — 

" Run in harness ! No, to be sure not. Don't let 
Murray hear you say that." 

Jack coloured, and held his peace. He watched 
with admiring eyes whilst the beautiful creature was 
brought up, and saw that the man had spoken the 
truth in saying that he was very fresh. His great 
soft eyes wandered restlessly, his delicate ears were 
pricked forward as if to catch every sound ; he arched 
his glossy neck, champed the bit, and his limbs seemed 
to quiver with impatience to be off. 

Lionel mounted first, and watched rather anxiously 
to see how Jack would fare. Now that his scheme 
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was well launched, he felt a little nervous as to the 
result. Suppose either the steed or his rider should 
come to harm. What would then be the result? 
Would his revenge taste sweet ? Lionel watched 
eagerly to see how Black Prince would behave when 
first he felt a strange rider on his back. 

Black Prince, however, behaved very well. Jack 
was a light weight ; he sat well, and his light hands 
did not jar the horse's delicate mouth. 

"That's it, sir. Hold him in, sir; but remember 
what a light mouth he's got. I suppose you won't be 
taking him out of the park, sir ? I think he'd run 
away entirely if he got upon the downs, he's that 
fresh and excitable, sir." 

" All right ; I can manage him," answered Jack 
with dignity. " Give him his head, Murray. — Now 
steady ! steady, Prince ! " 

Beleased from Murray's hand upon the bit, the 
horse gave one or two plunges, as though to test the 
mettle of his rider, and to relieve his own feelings at 
the same time. But Jack controlled him with hand 
and voice, and in a few moments he allowed himself 
to be walked steadily down the avenue, only showing 
by his eager glances and by the tremulous movements 
of his limbs how great was his impatience to be off 
and away. 

Jack soon overtook Lionel, who had discreetly kept 
at a little distance, and thus had not overheard Murray's 
caution, and together they rode down the avenue to 
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the park gate. There the question arose whether 
they should keep to the inside road and ride round 
and about the park, or leave it altogether and ride out 
over the moor. 

" Perhaps we had better keep inside the park," said 
Lionel. 

But Jack was growing excited. The life he felt 
quivering under him stirred his pulses. His spirits 
rose. He longed to cope with the fiery spirit of his 
steed. He longed for a headlong gallop across the 
breezy moor. He could feel how perfect were the 
paces of the horse he rode. It would be like riding 
upon the wind, he thought. 

" Oh no, Lionel ! It is so stupid in the -park. Let 
us go out on to the moor." 

" You think you can manage Black Prince ? he 
looks very fresh." 

"Of course I can manage him," returned Jack, 
rather offended by all these implied doubts cast upon 
his horsemanship. "I have managed all the other 
horses I ever rode, and why not this one ? Besides, 
you say I have ridden him before." 

" I fancied you had." 

" Well, I don't remember it." 

" Don't you ? " 

" No ; and I don't think I should forget if I had." 

" Perhaps I am wrong then." 

Lionel spoke with constraint, but Jack did not 

heed. The management of his spirited horse engrossed 
Cr42) 15 
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all his thoughts. They had quitted the park by this 
time, and had checked their horses' speed whilst they 
walked them down the road towards the moor. 

But the fresh wind blew in their faces ; it was a 
wind that seemed to stimulate and excite all the party 
Steady Caspar tossed his head, and showed symptoms 
of impatience; and Jack knew, by that subtle unity of 
thought which exists between horse and rider, that 
Black Prince would grow restive if he were not soon 
allowed the luxury of a gallop. If Jack had attempted 
to pull at his mouth, the horse would have bolted at 
once. 

They reached the edge of the moor, and the wide 
expanse lay right before them. 

" Let us give them their heads," cried Jack with 
subdued excitement. "Now, my beauty, go!" and he 
tightened the rein. 

"Not on the turf!" shouted Lionel; "keep him 
to the road ! " 

But the caution came too late. Like an arrow 
from a bow, Black Prince was off. Right over the 
road he flew, and on to the springy turf ; and when 
once he felt that beneath him all the hunter blood 
stirred in his veins, he gave a kind of quick bound, 
then slackened one moment, and Jack could feel that 
he was gathering himself together for one grand long 
gallop. Then with hoofs that hardly seemed to touch 
the ground, the magnificent creature sped onwards, his 
head held low, his nostrils quivering, his whole being 
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absorbed in the glorious powers of life and motion that 
made him what he was. 

And Jack ? 

Jack had never experienced anything like this 
before. He had never dreamed of anything so like, 
flying. For a moment the pace took away his breath, 
but he did not lose his self-possession. He sat erect 
in the saddle, leaning slightly back. He held the 
reins with a firm, light hand. He knew better than 
to attempt to check the horse, even had he wished, 
which he did not. He was content to feel that he 
still held him, that he was not being run away with. 
He was master still, and when Black Prince had had 
his fling, he would be able to curb him. 

But the motion was delightful. It was so smooth 
that Jack was hardly conscious of the pace at which 
they were travelling. It was only when he looked 
over his shoulder and saw swift-footed Caspar left 
far, far behind, though he was galloping too, that he 
realized how tremendous was their speed. 

" I never knew such a horse!" he murmured. " He 
is splendid ! I thought it was only a racer who 
could go at this rate, or perhaps a very fine hunter." 

A hunter ! 

Suddenly the light died out of Jack's eyes and the 
bright colour faded from his face. A cold chill seemed 
to creep all over him. 

Was it possible he had been deceived ? Was it 
possible he was now riding one of his uncle's precious 
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hunters? He was convinced that it was so. A sudden 
light broke in upon him. Why had he been so blind? 
Why had he let vanity and pride engross his mind so 
much? 

Of course this was a hunter. He must have been 
mad not to have seen it at a glance. Lionel had 
played him a trick. It almost served him right for 
being so conceited about his riding and his knowledge 
of horses. 

But, oh dear! suppose any harm should come to 
the horse through his mismanagement ! 

The bare thought was almost enough to paralyze 
the boy. The sense of exhilaration and power had 
deserted him. He had never felt so timid on horse- 
back before; and — terrible thought — ^suppose Black 
Prince should find it out ? Horses were so terribly 
clever ! 

They had been galloping onwards for some while. 
Jack thought the pace had diminished somewhat 
How would it be to try to pull him in now ? 

He did try, and he succeeded. Black Prince 
answered to the rein, and, though reluctantly, he 
submitted to change his tearing gallop for a gentle 
trot, and finally for a walk. 

Jack breathed freely once more. If only he could 
walk back the horse in safety to the stable, how 
thankful he would be ! 

But Black Prince did not understand this change 
in his rider's mood. He was a hunter, and he was 
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not accustomed to be pulled up like this, in the 
middle of a run. He did not like it at all, and he 
did not mean to submit to it tamely. He began, too, 
to have a suspicion that the hand that guided him was 
growing nervous and uncertain ; and that was fatal. 

Jack was just in the act of turning him round, with 
the intention of taking him home, when, without sign 
or warning, the horse started off again at the top of 
his speed. And this time Jack knew in a moment 
that he had lost all control over him. 

Black Prince had bolted ! 

On and on and on they flew. Jack never knew 
how long or how far. He sat like a statue upon the 
horse, white and motionless, waiting in a dazed kind 
of way for the end, and wondering what the end would 
be! 

It came at last. 

There was a sudden crash, a sensation of flying 
through the air, and Jack remembered nothing till he 
awoke to find himself lying in a kind of heap in a 
mossy hollow, whither he had been pitched, and Black 
Prince standing a little way off trembling pitifully, 
whilst a red stream ran from a cut in his head and 
trickled down his glossy black coat. 

-4ud worse than this, both his knees were broken, 
and his beauty marred for ever. 

As one who dreams. Jack noted all this. For some 
minutes he was too dazed to know or to care very 
much how it had all happened. 
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He picked himself up slowly, and rubbed his arms 
and his legs as though to make sure that they were 
not broken. He felt bruised and shaken, but was 
otherwise unhurt. He stood up and looked round 
him. 

Then in a moment recollection returned. He saw 
Lionel riding furiously towards the spot with a white,. 
frightened face. All the force of the situation re- 
turned upon him, and he threw himself down on the 
ground and buried his face in his hands. 

" Jack ! Jack ! What is it ? Are you hurt ? " 

" I wish I was killed ! " 

" What's the matter ? What has happened ? " 

" Look at the horse." 

There was dead silence then. Jack looked up and 
saw Lionel gazing in speechless dismay at the terrible 
spectacle. He had not bargained for that. 

" O Jack ! " 

" And he is one of the hunters." 

Even in the midst of his consternation Lionel started 
at these words. 

" Did you know that ? " 

" Not till just now ; not till I felt his paces. 
Lionel ! why did you make me ? " 

" I didn't TYiaJce you. I wanted to play you a 
trick, — that was all." Lionel got very red as he spoke. 
" Why would you bring him out on the turf and 
gallop him when he was so fresh ? I wanted you to 
keep in the park." 
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" So you did/' assented Jack dejectedly ; " only 
you might have told me why. O Lionel ! what will 
your father say ? " 

. Lionel's face grew grave. He had not a word in 
reply. He would have given anything now not to have 
chosen such a hazardous scheme of revenge; but it 
was too late for regrets. 

" Well, Jack, I don't see that talking about it will 
mend matters. We must get Black Prince home, and 
see what Murray says. Perhaps he'll have time to 
get him well before papa comes back, and then there 
will not be such a row." 

Jack looked both amazed and indignant. 

" Look at his knees ! Do you think they would 
ever look right again? Besides, that would be a 
shame, and make it ever so much worse afterwards. 
No ; I shall write to Uncle Gilbert to-night and tell 
him all about it." 

Lionel looked apprehensive. The boy's cowardly 
spirit shrank in terror from anything like personal 
danger. 

" But you won't say anything about me," he cried 
eagerly. " It wasn't my fault — ^you would be such a 
fool. It will be mean to drag me in." 

Jack's lip curled a little, but he was too depressed 
even to be angry. He thought Lionel might have 
been willing to take his fair share of blame, which 
Jack still thought small ; but of course he would say 
nothing without leave. 
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** I won't, unless you let me. I know you meant 
no harm ; and I deserved to be tricked for being so 
conceited about the horses and riding. But, oh dear ! 
I am so miserable ! Lionel, what shall I do ? " 

But Lionel had no suggestions to offer; and in 
dejected silence the two boys led home the injured 
horse. 

Murray looked very serious when he saw the extent 
of the damage; and all the stablemen's faces grew 
long, and many were the whispered surmises as to 
" whatever master would say," and all were emphati- 
cally of the opinion that " they wouldn't be Master 
Jack, not for something." 

The curious glances bestowed upon him were any- 
thing but reassuring to the heart of the child. 

Murray was far too much engrossed by tending 
Black Prince to offer any opinion on the case. The 
only information that they gained from him was given 
with a lugubrious shake of the head, and was to the 
effect that " it was a bad job, sir : the horse would 
never be of any market value again, and could not be 
hunted this season, sir." 

Jack shut himself up with a very heavy heart. 
Why should he always have to bear the consequences 
of faults not his own? Why had Lionel deceived 
him ? 

One moment anger and indignation rose up within 
him, but he put them down with a strong hand. 

"I will not be angry this time," he said, as he 
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paced to and fro. " I know how sorry I was last 
time. I will try to go on loving him, and see' if that 
answers better. And he did not mean any harm to 
come of it. It was mostly my fault. Oh, how I 
wish I had never gone ! How I wish I had listened 
to him and to Murray." 

And Jack threw himself down in a chair with a 
weary sigh, so deep that it was almost like a groan. 

" I think it was not disobedience, because I didn't 
know ; but uncle will not understand that. I can't 
explain without bringing Lionel in, and that would be 
mean. And perhaps even then he would think it just 
as bad. Besides, he took me to see the hunters himself 
once, and showed me Black Prince. He will never be- 
lieve I could have forgotten him. And I wonder how I 
could, only everything was so strange and new then ; 
but of course he will not understand that." 

Again Jack began the restless pacing to and fro. 
He had never felt so thoroughly troubled and miser- 
ably apprehensive in his life before. Then a new 
thought struck him. 

" Am I turning a coward because I am going to be 
punished ? I think I am losing my weapon faith 
again. I must not do that. I must have fast hold 
of it, because it may be rather a hard battle to fight, 
and I shall need all the help I can get. I wish it 
were time to write my letter. I think I shall feel 
better when it is really gone. I will think what it 
is I have to say." 
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Jack fell into a reverie, and pondered many things 
in his mind. His eyes were fixed oftenest upon the 
portrait of his mother, which hung over his fire-place. 
It had been a present from his uncle, who had had 
one taken after her death, from the photograph which 
they possessed. It was an unusually successful like- 
ness, and Jack prized the picture as one of his most 
priceless treasures. 

The soft eyes seemed to look straight into his. He 
could almost fancy he heard the tones of her voice, — 

" God will help you, my dear little soldier-boy." 

" So He will, so He has," thought Jack. " It is just 
as you said, mamma: the King's weapons are the only 
ones which give us any help. I wiU try never to 
use any others now." 

Then his eyes wandered away over the wide expanse 
of park, and fixed themselves upon the breezy-looking 
sky dotted with fleecy white clouds. 

Gradually the troubled, anxious look gave way to 
one of tranquillity, and his lips moved as though he 
were talking to himself. • 

When the bell rang Jack went down with a serene 
face. Lionel looked anything but composed. Corrie's 
presence at the dinner-table checked much conversation 
about what was uppermost in their thoughts; for Jack 
was anxious that she should be kept in ignorance, at 
any rate till Mr. Rivers had been told, and his own 
fate decided, lest the suspense and pity for him should 
prey upon her mind. 
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After the dinner, he went back with her into the 
nursery, and read and talked to her, as he often did 
in an afternoon, as though nothing had happened. 

Lionel wandered away miserable and anxious. He 
knew himself much more in fault in this catastrophe 
than Jack even suspected. He had had revenge, and 
greater revenge than ever he had looked for ; and yet 
he was utterly wretched. He had ruined his father's 
favourite horse ; but then he had led Jack into what 
would be terrible disgrace — he had, in all probability, 
gained for him a very severe punishment. 

Surely that would satisfy him. Was it not just 
what he had been planning for nearly a month ? 
Most true, it was ; and yet the boy was miserable. 
The voice of conscience, which he had so often silenced, 
would make itself heard now. Ought he not to con- 
fess his share in the transaction, and receive a part of 
the punishment ? Lionel was not all bad, though he 
had many and great faults, and the better side of his 
nature was now struggling for mastery ; but he was 
a coward, and he shrank unspeakably from facing his 
father's anger. 

Over and over he tried to brace himself to do that 
which he knew he ought to do, and again and again 
his courage failed. But his sense of right was not 
quite stifled ; for though he could not decide what 
course he would take, he hoped that when his father 
did appear he might summon up the courage to con- 
fess to a share in the blame. 
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He wandered about the woods all afternoon, and 
did not return to the house till quite evening. 

Jack was sitting by Corrie. The little girl had 
fallen into a light sleep, and the boy was just compos- 
ing the letter which must shortly be written to catch 
the evening post, when both were startled by a knock 
at the door, and the following message was delivered 
by one of the maids, — 

" Master Jack is wanted in the study, to see Mr. 
Rivers." 

What had brought Mr. Rivers home so unexpectedly? 
Jack's face grew white as he obeyed the summons. 
It was a telegram from Murray that had brought Mr. 
Rivers back. Not knowing whether, or what, or 
when the boys might think fit to write, the groom 
had sent a telegraphic message, to relieve himself from 
the responsibility of the situation. 

Mr. Rivers was staying at a country house some 
sixty miles away; but the moment he heard of 
the injury done to his favourite, he came as fast as 
train could bring him, to ascertain what amount of 
damage had been done, and to learn who was the 
author of it. 

His first visit was to the stables, and there he 
beheld with a sinking heart the irretrievable injury 
done to the most valuable horse that he possessed. 

Murray told his story straightforwardly enough. 
Master Jack had ordered the horse. Master Jack 
would have the horse. Master Jack declared he had 
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ridden him before. He had no orders not to allow 
the young gentlemen to ride the hunters, though they 
had never done so before in his time. Master Jack 
rode very well, and was quite sure he could manage 
Black Prince properly. He saw that he knew how to 
handle him as soon as he was mounted. He advised 
Master Jack not to take the horse out of the park, 
but his advice had not been followed. The young 
gentleman had gone out upon the moor. Black Prince 
had bolted with Master Jack, and had fallen down 
and broken his knees. He was very sorry, but he 
did not see that he could have done differently. 

Mr. Rivers did not utter one word of blame to the 
man, but with a face very pale and stern and set 
he rang his study bell and sent for Master Jack. 
Perhaps no man, unless he possesses them himself, can 
understand how dear in the eyes of an owner are valu- 
able horses which he has partially trained and cared 
for himself. It is hardly an exaggeration to say that, 
after his own children, Mr. Elvers most prized his 
hunters. And now the most valuable of them all was 
maimed and ruined by the daring disobedience and 
foolhardy recklessness of his own nephew. 

The interview was not a long one. There were 
few words spoken on either side. At the close, Mr. 
Rivers gave a few orders to the butler, and quitted 
the house as suddenly as he had entered it, without 
even waiting to see his eldest son, who had not 
returned. Later on, when he was cooler, he must 
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reprove Lionel for in any way permitting Jack's reck- 
less deed. But that could stand over; and now his 
one wish was to get clear of the house and to shake 
off the feelings of anger and depression which the 
wretched business had occasioned. The horse was 
safe under Murray's care, and he would return to his 
friend's house without further delay. 

Jack left his uncle's study with white face and 
quivering lips. He had not uttered one cry during 
what was a very severe punishment; but when he 
sank on his knees by his bed-side and buried his face 
in the clothes, hot tears of shame and humiliation 
smarted in his eyes and deep sobs shook his whole 
frame. He could not think connectedly. Everything 
seemed very dark around him. He hardly knew 
what had happened. And then, he knew not how, 
some long-unheard words came into his mind, which 
brought a strange sense of comfort and peace to his 
troubled heart : — 

" For what glory is it, if, when ye be buffeted for 
your faults, ye shall take it patiently ? but if, when 
ye do well, and suffer for it, ye take it patiently, this 
is acceptable with God." 



CHAPTER XVII. 



LIONEL. 




ONEL, tell me ; I'm sure there is some 
mystery about all this, and I want to 
know what it is." 

It was Hilda who spoke, and she spoke 
rather imperiously, as was her way when 
excited ; but there was not the almost aggressive tone 
of authority which she used to assume on such occa- 
sions. 

Harold and Hilda had returned home on the day 
following the eventful one narrated in the last chapter. 
They had returned home to find Jack in bed with 
a very bad sick headache ; Corrie, who looked more 
shadowy than ever, crying her eyes out over some 
trouble which she seemed hardly able to talk about, 
though they gathered that it concerned Jack ; and 
Lionel sombre and dismal, and yet not disagreeable, 
more as though he had some weight upon his mind 
than that he was sulking over a grievance. And 
they had not been five minutes in the house be- 
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fore they heard the astounding news that Jack had 
gone out on their father's best hunter, that he had 
galloped him over the moor, been run away with, and 
brought the horse home with broken knees. 

Harold had gone to sit with Jack, and relieve his 
loneliness as well as he could. Hilda had dried her 
little sister's tears, and had had the satisfaction of see- 
ing her drop off to sleep upon the sofa ; after which 
the elder girl had gone away, with a perplexed frown 
upon her face, to find Lionel and get at the rights of 
the thing. . 

Lionel was in the drawing-room, pacing restlessly 
to and fro. He did not seem angry when Hilda made 
her demand, but for a while he made no answer. 

« Do tell me, Lionel." 

" How is Jack ? " 

•" I don't know quite. His head is very bad, and 
he says he aches all over. Mrs. Briggs says he is very 
feverish." 

" He had a nasty fall, you know." 

" And a caning just afterwards." 

"Yes. I don't think papa knew he had been 
thrown then." 

" Why didn't you tell him ? " 

" I never saw him. I was out." 

" Tell me all about it." 

" Jack rode Black Prince, and he bolted with him, 
and put his foot in a hole and came down, and Jack 
was pitched clean off over his head." 
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" But why was he riding Black Prince at all ? " 

Lionel was silent. 

« Why did you let him ? " 

Still no answer. Hilda's vague suspicions were 
stirred into active life. 

"Lionel," she said gravely, yet with no anger in 
her tone, " had you anything to do with his riding the 
hunter ? " 

Lionel stopped pacing the room, and sat down 
suddenly, covering his eyes with his hands. Shame 
and remorse had been sthring within him almost ever 
since the accident had occurred ; and now it seemed 
almost a relief to him to tell the whole story to some 
third person, and so relieve himself of the burden of 
the secret. Hilda would probably fly into a furious 
passion of abuse, but anything was better than his 
present misery. 

And so he told the whole story, without the least 
attempt to explain away or palliate what he had done. 
He confessed everything, and even seemed to take a 
kind of savage pleasure in painting himself as black 
as he could. 

And Hilda did not fly out at him. She listened in 
perfect silence, and did not speak until some time 
after he had finished his story. Then she said quite 
gently, — 

" And you would have told papa a little, if you had 

seen him ? " 

" I don't know ; I hope I should. I tried to make 
(742) 16 
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up my mind to it; but I am an awful cowaxd, 
Hilda." 

** But you can explain still, by-and-by." 

^That will do no good; Jack has been punished 
already." 

" But it will be justice, Lionel." 

** Only it is so much harder later." 

" Is it ? But you wiU try ? " 

"O Hilda! I don't know. I don't think I can. 
Papa will be 80 ejigrj" 

Hilda was silent. 

" He will think I kept out of the way on purpose." 

** Not if you say you did not know he was coming." 

" He will not believe me. Besides, it will do Jack 
no good now." 

" O Lionel ! It will clear him from the charge of 
disobedience. That is the worst part of it to him." 

" I don't see that that matters much. He has had 
the punishment. I would have tried to save him 
part of that, if I could ; but I really don't see that I 
should do any good now by speaking, and I should 
get into an awful row myself." 

Hilda sighed in a dissatisfied way. If Lionel could 
not look at the matter from a higher standpoint, she 
did not see that further argument was of much use. 
If he would not do Jack justice of his own free will, 
there was no more to be said. The family code of 
honour, which forbade anything like tale-bearing, 
sealed her own lips, though she felt as though the 
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weight of the guilty secret would be a great burden 
to her, so long as the true state of afiairs was con- 
cealed from her father. 

Hilda went slowly away, leaving Lionel staring 
hard out of the window in an abstracted way. He 
did not try to stop her, although he looked as 
though he wished she had stayed. He thrust his 
hands into his pockets, and exclaimed under his 
breath, " I can't. I'm sure I never can ; and I don't 
exactly see why I should — ^now." 

Hilda went up to Jack's room to ask after him. 
She was always rather uneasy if any of the boys 
ailed anything. It seemed unnatural. 

She found Jack up and dressed, seated in an easy- 
chair. He said his head was better, but he still 
looked so white that Hilda was anything but re- 
assured. Jack, however, talked cheerfully, and told 
her not to worry, for he was sure to be all right 
directly. 

Harold, though rather shy of introducing the sub- 
ject, was burning with curiosity to know all about 
the accident and the accompanying circumstances; 
and when Jack found that Hilda knew the whole 
truth from Lionel, it was rather a relief to discuss the 
matter in all its bearings, and he was not above a 
certain feeling of satisfaction and triumph in recount- 
ing his first experiences of a gallop across country on 
a hunter. He told his story graphically, and both his 
listeners were excited and impressed. 
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** If only it had ended differently," said Hilda with 
a sigh. 

And Jack's face grew grave at that. 

" But never mind, Hilda," he said with a brave 
smile, " the worst is over now ; only I am afraid Uncle 
Gilbert will never trust me again, and he has been so 
kind. He gave me Guy all for my own. It does 
seem ungrateful to go and ruin his best hunter, and 
he will never know that I didn't know." 

" Lionel ought to tell," said Harold with indignation. 

But Jack shook his head doubtfully. " I don't 
think he ever will ;" and the boy sighed. " But he 
has been very kind to me all through. I don't know 
what I should have done if he had turned against me 
too." 

Harold and Hilda said nothing. They both thought 
that Jack's surmise would prove correct, and that 
Lionel would not tell. 

A feeling of constraint seemed to hang over the 
children during the following days. Jack was not at 
all well, and was condemned by Mrs. Briggs to spend 
a good part of the day in bed or in his own room. 
Harold and Hilda spent much of their time with 
him. But Lionel seldom made his appearance there ; 
and when he did meet Jack, he hardly spoke, would 
not meet his eye, and assumed a gruff and rather surly 
manner. 

Lionel was thoroughly uncomfortable during this 
time. He knew that he had put himself in the 
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wrong, and inflicted a deep injury upon Jack. He 
knew that Harold and Hilda much disapproved his 
conduct, though this time they did not show their 
displeasure by angry words and scornful looks, as 
they would have done a few weeks back. 

Lionel felt instinctively that this forbearance was 
in some way due to Jack's influence, and this thought 
made him the more unhappy. 

The voice of conscience, once aroused, would not be 
silenced, and gave the boy no peace. In vain he 
wished to return to his former state of careless apathy. 
It was not possible. 

Yet no one could guess from outside appearances 
what was going on in the boy's mind. Lionel had 
seldom seemed more sullen or morose than he did at 
this time. He kept himself out of the way of the 
others; gave short answers when they met; and 
though it was in reality shame, not sulkiness, that 
held him apart, the others could not know it, and 
Harold and Hilda grew not a little indignant with 
him, which did not improve matters at all. 

There was only one person whose society seemed to 
afibrd any pleasure to Lionel just now, and that person 
was his little sister Corrie. 

The others did not know it, but during much of the 
time that they spent in Jack's room Lionel was in 
the nursery ; and very much astonished would they 
have been could they have seen him, sitting on a low 
stool by Corrie's window seat, letting her pass her 
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little fingers gently through his hair, whilst she talked 
to him softly, or kept silence, as she thought best 
suited his mood. 

Lionel was in that frame of mind when he could 
not bear to be alone, and Corrie's gentle and unsus- 
pecting affection just suited him. Of course she knew 
all about the accident and its attendant circumstances, 
as one child in a household always learns what is the 
talk of the others ; but worldly things seemed very 
far away from Corrie just now, and could not trouble 
her much. Her mind was quite clear, yet the little 
worries and cares of every-day life did not seem 
able to touch her. She was fading away very fast. 
The little lamp of life was burning very dimly. 
And yet they did not know it. They thought they 
would keep her amongst them for many months 
yet. 

She was growing so weak that she could hardly 
walk. Her nurse had to dress her now, and lead or 
carry her into her nursery, and she seldom stirred 
from chair or couch without some helping hand. 

And now it was Lionel who oftenest came to help 
her from one room to another. It was his strong 
arms that carried her down to the dining-room, when 
she felt well enough to join them at meals ; and the 
child climg to him, as one who is weak and feeble 
will always cling to a strong support. 

"You do reat me so, Lionel," she would say some- 
times when he took her on his knee, and let her lean 
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her weary head against his shoulder. " Don't I make 
you tired V* 

" No indeed, Corrie. You're as light as a feather. 
I wish there was something of you to tire me." 

All the gentleness and manliness that lay in the 
boy's nature were called out by the patient help- 
lessness of his little sick sister, and she grew more 
dependent upon him day by day. He would hardly 
have known how to get through these long days 
without Corrie ; and the fact that his visits were paid, 
as it were, secretly, and were unknown to the others, 
gave them an added charm. With the intuitive per- 
ception of childhood, Corrie divined that he did not 
wish them made public, and so she never breathed a 
word about them to any one else. But her love 
towards Lionel increased day by day. 

" I am very happy now," thought the child some- 
times ; " I have so many people to love me. I think 
if mamma would only love me a little, there would be 
nothing left to wish for." 

But the end was drawing very near now. 

" Lionel," she said one day, looking wistfully out of' 
the window, with eyes which wore a curious far-away 
expreasion, " I think I am growing blind." 

Lionel started, and his face grew rather pale. 

"Blind, Corrie?" 

" Yes. It has been coming so slowly that I hardly 
noticed it at first. I can hardly see anything out of 
the window now, and I can't tell one colour from 
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another, and when people come into the room I don't 
always know them till they speak." 

Lionel clasped Come very tight in his arms. Too 
well he remembered some words of Dr. Longman's after 
one of the visits which had grown more frequent of 

late. 

** By-and-by your little sister will begin to lose her 

sight, and then, I think, the end will not be far off." 

A few weeks ago Lionel would not have believed 

how terrible the thought of Corrie's death would seem 

to him. 

He took her upon his knee, and held her dose in 

his arms. She could feel the rapid beating of his 

heart. Did she understand what made it beat so fast 

and so painfully ? 

" Lionel," she said softly by-and-by, " do you know 

that I am going to die very soon ? " 
" Yes, Corrie." 

" Did Dr. Longman tell you ? " 
" Yes, Corrie." 

" I don't want you to be sorry, Lionel." 
He made no answer, but asked presently, — 
" Who told you, Corrie ? Dr. Longman ? " 
" I think I knew before he knew," answered the 

child dreamily. "I have known a long while. I 

think, perhaps, the angels told me." 
" The angels ? " 

fi. " ^^7^ '''''^^ "" ^^^ ''^^*' y^^ ^^^^r contmued 
the child in the same dreamy way. « They have 
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beautiful white wings, and look at me so kindly. I 
want to go away with them and rest. I shall never 
be tired and ill when they have taken me, you know, 
Lionel." 

" Do you want to leave me, Corrie ? " 

'* I don't want to leave anybody, but I want not to 
have any more pain ; and I must go when the King 
sends for me, you know." 

" But I do not think I can spare you, Corrie." 

"I must go, Lionel dear; but you will come too 
by-and-by, when the King calls." 

" I don't think so. I don't know how." 

" You must be His soldier, and fight His battles, and 
then by-and-by He will send for you ; and if He finds 
you with Hia weapons in your hands. He will take you 
to live in His beautiful country always. And I shall 
be there, LioneL" 

Lionel did not answer for a long while, but by-and- 
by he said,— 

I am not brave enough to be a soldier, Corrie." 
Oh yes, Lionel, you are. See how little and 
weak I am, and yet the King lets me be His soldier," 

Again there was a pause. 

" But, Corrie, before I can begin to be your King's 
soldier, I shall have to do something that is very, very 
hard — so hard that I don't see how ever I can do it." 

" Don't you, Lionel ? But you will try ? " 

" I don't know, Corrie." 

" Please do, Lionel, for my sake." 
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The answer was a long while in coming, and it was 
spoken with effort 

" Very well, Corrie ; for your sake I will try, but 
it will be very hard" 

" I shall ask the King to help you," said Corrie 
simply. 

And Lionel's wavering mind was made up. He 
would tell his father all. 

Perhaps this was the answer to Corrie's prayer; 
perhaps this was to be the work that she had longed 
to do for the King whom she loved. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 



THE king's messenger. 




|HERE was a stir and bustle in the house; 
and yet there was a strange hush too. 
Servants stole backwards and forwards with 
noiseless tread. No children's voices laughed 
and shouted down the long passages. No 
one spoke above a whisper. What had fallen upon 
the household ? What message had come that should 
bring with it such grief and such awe ? 

The summons had come at last. The King had 
called little Corrie, and very soon she would be going 
home. 

Dr. Longman's carriage stood at the door. Mr. 
Rivers accompanied him to it. His face was very 
pale and set, and his eyes looked as though he had 
not slept, and as though he had been shedding tears. 
He and his wife had only been summoned home the 
day before. 

" Can nothing save her ? Can we do nothing ? 
Must she die ? " 
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" She is dying. The end is not very far off. But 
the worst is over now. She will probably suffer little 
more pain. This sleep may last long — very long. Or 
she may wake up at the last — " 

" Will she know us ? '' 

" Probably, I will look in again before evening. 
But I will not deceive you. I think that this is the 
end." 

The doctor drove away. Mr. Eivers shut himself 
into his study and locked the door. 

Jack and Harold crouched, with white faces and red 
eyelids, outside a certain door in the wing of the 
house appropriated to the use of the children. They 
held each other by the hand, but they did not speak 
except in a muffled whisper. 

Presently the door opened very softly, and Hilda 
came out. She was very pale, but there were no 
traces of tears in her eyes. Her face wore an expres- 
sion that almost awed the boys. It was as though 
she had been standing face to face with some great 
mystery, until she had caught a shadowy reflection of 
what she had seen. 

"She is asleep," she whispered. "Dr. Longman 
gave her something to take the pain away, and she 
has gone to sleep." 

The boys made no reply. What could they say ? 
They could not ask, " Is she better ? " or, " Will she be 
better ? " And yet they knew that very soon she 
would be quite better. 
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Hilda stole quietly back to the darkened room. 
Corrie lay back amongst her pillows. How white and 
shadow-like she looked, with the blue veins showing 
clearly under the transparent skin, and the dark lines 
round her eyes and mouth. The little hands clasped 
together under the pale face were so thin and small 
they hardly seemed to belong to a child of eight. 
The breath came so softly from between the parted 
lips, that Hilda held her own in dread, to listen whether 
it still continued. 

Mrs. Eivers sat by the bedside with her handker- 
chief pressed to her eyes. She was. of little use in a 
sick-room — Hilda was a far better nurse; but she 
could not be induced to leave it. Like many another, 
she never knew how she valued the little frail life 
until death had laid his hand upon it. Now she 
would have given anything to save the child; and 
little Corrie had learned at last, in the midst of pain 
and weakness, what a mother's love was like. 

The long hours dragged slowly by, one by one. Mr. 
Rivers stole in and out ; and Mrs. Briggs paid furtive 
visits to the sick-room, bringing anything she thought 
might be wanted. Mrs. Rivers and Hilda never quitted 
the bedside. Ruby had not yet come. She had been 
sent for, but could not reach Riversdale till the follow- 
ing day. 

" She will never see Corrie," Hilda had said many 
times to herself. "Poor Ruby!" 

At the hour of sunset Corrie woke. She lifted her 
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head feebly, and the eyes that saw so little now wan- 
dered round as if in search of something or somebody. 

Then came that pleading request, which had puzzled 
them so much in the night, *' I want Lionel. Why 
doesn't Lionel come ? Please fetch him." 

They had thought her delirious then, and had 
soothed her without satisfying her demand. Why 
should she want Lionel, of all people ? What good 
would he do in the sick-room ? 

But there was no wandering of mind now. It was 
the first time Hilda had heard the request, and it was 
less of a puzzle to her than it had been to Mrs. Bivers. 
He must come at once. 

Nothing had been seen of Lionel since quite early 
that morning, when Mrs. Briggs had found him hang- 
ing about the passage, and had ordered him off rather 
sharply — ^for he was no favourite with the servants — 
telling him that it was no place for noisy boys, and 
the sight of him would make Miss Corrie worse. 

" He will come in a minute, Corrie darling," said 
Hilda, and went outside again. 

The younger boys were still in their former place, 
which they had never quitted for long. 

" Go and find Lionel," she whispered. " Tell him 
Corrie wants him; and come yourselves too. I think — 
I think—" 

She did not finish the sentence; but the boys looked 
into her face. They knew then, without any telling, 
what it was that Hilda thought. 
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When she retained to the hedside, the doubt became 
a certamty. What bat the shadow of death itself 
could throw such an expression over a child's 
face? 

It was not fear, it was not pain ; it was a wonder- 
ing, intent, reverent look. It was as if Corrie were 
gazing into something far, far away. The look went 
beyond those who stood by ; she could not see them ; 
and yet what but some glorious vision, unseen to all 
but herself, could bring that mysterious expression of 
awe and peace into the face of the dying child ? 

Mr. and Mrs. Rivers stood side by side watching, 
but speechless. 

When Hilda saw that look on Corrie's face her 
heart seemed to stand stilL There was deep silence 
in the room, but she was not exactly afraid. The 
grand solemnity of death seemed too full of majesty 
and beauty to give fear a place. 

She took the cold little hand in hers, and bent her 
face down tenderly. 

" Corrie darling, what do you see ? " 

" Is it Hilda ?" said the weak little voice. " Hilda, 
I think — I think — it is the King — I think He is 
coming very near." 

" Is He, Corrie ? " 

" I think so. Didn't you see — just now — a bright 
light ? It is gone now — it is dark again — but I know 
He will come — ^very soon." 

She paused to gather breath. Hilda could not 
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speak, but she pressed hot kisses on the white fore- 
head, and Corrie held her hand dose. 
" Papa — ^mamma — are you here ? " 
" Yes, darling." 

'' And mamma loves me now ? " 
" Oh yes, my darling ; yes, yes." 
'' Kiss me, please, mamma. I am so glad." 
Father and mother kissed the dying child, with 
hearts that felt near to breaking. Both felt how little 
they had done to lighten the burden of the sujOTering, 
lonely life of their patient little girl; and were keenly 
conscious, now that the last hour had come, how little 
they were able to do for her, and how she clung to 
the sister and brothers, and looked to them for the 
love and support which should have come most natu- 
rally from the parents. 

"Good-bye, papa — good-bye, mamma;" and after 
that farewell kiss, the child's weakened mind seemed 
only to realize the presence of those who had given her 
the love and sympathy in her lifetime which she had 
needed so sorely. 

" Where is Lionel ? Hilda, tell Lionel to come." 
Lionel was already at the door. The three boys came 
in together. Jack and Harold were struggling to keep 
back the tears. Lionel was calm, his face pale and set. 
" I am here, Corrie. Do you want me?" 
She stretched out her two little arms weakly, 
" Take me, Lionel — take me — I am so tired. Put 
your arms round me — just as I like them." 
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Even in this hour they heard her in astonishment. 
They thought she was wandering. 

" Shall mamma do it, darling ? " said Mrs. Kivers, 
bending over her. " She will do it more comfortably 
than Lionel." 

But Corrie's arms were held out to her brother. 

"Lionel knows how — thank you, mamma — ^you 
never held me, you know." 

Cut to the heart by those simple, half -unconscious 
words, Mrs. Rivers sank down weeping bitterly, though 
silently. All made way for Lionel to approach the 
bedside, and it was easy to see by the tender, compre- 
hending way in which he touched her that this was 
by no means the first time the weary little form had 
nestled in his arms to rest. 

" Oh, that is so nice — kiss me, Lionel. — Is Jack 
there ? and Harold ? — Hilda, don't go — hold my hand 
— I love you all so much — I want you all — *' 

" Corrie ! Corrie ! stay with us ! " cried Harold in 
a burst of boyish grief, throwing himself on his knees 
by the bedside and burying his face there. 

One little wasted hand felt about feebly, and finally 
rested upon Harold's head. 

" Don't cry, Harold — you would not — if you knew 
— ^how I want — to rest." 

Hilda stooped down, and whispered in Harold's 
ear, " Try not to cry. Don't make her unhappy. I 
want it all to be very bright for her — to the end." 

Harold choked back his sobs and dried his tears. 

(74S0 17 
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Something in Hilda's tone awed him. She seemed to 
have grown years older during those few hours of 
watching. 

Other ears had caught the low-toned words. 

" That was Hilda spoke," said Corrie, with one of 
those wonderful radiant smiles which seem to come from 
within rather than from without. " O Hilda — darling 
— it is bright. It is dark all round — ^but out there — 
I can see — I think it is the King's country." 

Yes, there was now only the dark river running 
between the child and the kingdom of the great King, 
and the weary little feet had just reached the brink. 

"Jack!" 

" Yes, Corrie." 

" It was you who taught me to love Him — ^I am so 
glad you came — ^I shall tell the King — kiss me, Jack 
— I want to kiss you all." 

They kissed her in silence, for they could not speak ; 
but they would not trouble her last moments by tears. 
Hilda had her wish. All was very bright to the dying 
child. The first light of the dawn that was breaking 
gilded the dark clouds that would soon roll quite 
away, and the pain of parting was not felt by one 
who was gently drifting away from the river of Time 
into the boundless ocean of Eternity. 

" Lionel ! " The little face was turned up to him, 
the blind eyes seemed trying to fix themselves upon 
his face. 

" Yes, my darling." 
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" I can't see you." The weak voice was growing 
weaker. " I would like to see you again." 

"I am here, Corrie. You can feel my arms round you." 

For one moment a troubled look had crossed the 
child's face; but it passed as quickly as it came, and 
was replaced by one of joy, almost of triumph. 

" But I shall see you again, Lionel — when you come 
— ^to the King's country." 

" Yes, Corrie." 

" You will come — won't you, Lionel ? " 

" I will try." 

" You are going to be His soldier, you know." 

" If I can." 

" I love you, Lionel." 

It was not what he had thought she would say 
next. The four simple words spoken so unexpectedly 
nearly overset his hardly-maintained composure. He 
kissed her passionately, and his voice trembled as he 
answered, — 

" And I you, Corrie. O Corrie, I do love you ! " 

" I know," she whispered, and such a loving look 
stole over her face that the boy pressed her closer in 
his arms, feeling that he could never let her go, and 
yet knowing how utterly powerless he was to resist 
that unseen messenger, who was coming each moment 
nearer, and into whose keeping he must so soon resign 
his precious little sister. 

" Lionel, I want you to do something more for my 
sake." 
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" I will, Come — anything — anything." 

She held out her hand again, as though feeling for 
something. 

"Jack!" 

He understood in a moment, and placed his own 
within it. 

Then, with a last exertion of strength, Corrie put 
Jack's hand within Lionel's, and whispered so that 
none but he could hear, — 

" I want you — ^to — love him, Lionel." 

These were the last words she spoke. The mes- 
senger was very near indeed now. He had come so 
gently that the child felt no fear, not even when his 
hand was stretched out to lead her away from all whom 
she loved. 

There was a solemn hush in the quiet room. 
Corrie's head was just raised a little from Lionel's 
shoulder, and she looked as though she were listen- 
ing for some sound which could reach no ears but 
hers. Then the little head sank back, the little face 
put on a lovely look of peace and rest. Yes, the King 
had called the child ; and the messenger had lifted her 
in his arms and carried her safely across the dark river. 

Corrie is in the King's country now. The tired 
little frame is at rest. The hungry little heart is satis- 
fied, and never more will crave for love which it can- 
not win. There is no pain in that country, nothing 
but peace and joy and rest. The love of the King is 
for ever round her ; and little Corrie is not blind now. 



CHAPTER XIX. 



FATHER AND SON. 




APA, can I speak with you, please?" said Lionel. 
Mr. Rivers was sitting in his study alone, 

^^ thinking mournfully of his lost child, when 

' ' Lionel's voice broke in upon his reverie with 
this request. 

" Certainly, my boy. Come in." 

Lionel entered and shut the door behind him. He 
looked pale and anxious. He had been much changed 
since Corrie's death. Both father and mother had been 
surprised to note how much he seemed to feel the loss. 
They said to each other that the boy had a warmer 
heart than they had believed. 

It was only yesterday that the child had been 
laid in her last quiet resting-place in the little 
churchyard by the wood; and now the house was 
beginning to assume its usual appearance, and only 
in the sorrowing hearts of those who loved her was 
the memory of little Corrie preserved. To some that 
memory would ever be fresh and green. 
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" My boy, can I do anything for you ? You look 
terribly pulled down by this trouble. I did not know 
you loved your little sister so dearly, Lionel." 

" I did not, till nearly the end." 

" Yesterday has been almost too much for you. Sit 
down, Lionel, and tell me what it is you want to say 
to me." 

But Lionel did not sit down. His father's kind 
words cut him to the heart. It made his task all the 
harder, but he did not shrink from it now. Corrie's 
pleading face was before his eyes; he seemed to hear 
the tones of her gentle voice — " I shall ask the King 
to help you." 

Had she done so? Was it indeed the King who 
was helping him now ? 

" Papa, do not speak kindly to me, please, imtil you 
have heard what I have to tell you. T have been 
very wicked. I want to be different now. I prom- 
ised Corrie I would try to follow her where she has 
gone, and I mean to keep my word. I want to be 
good. And I can never make a right beginning until 
I have told you some of the worst of the things that I 
have done." 

" Let me hear them then, Lionel." 

" I have deceived you, papa, in very many ways. I 
have told you untruths." 

" Have you, Lionel ? how ? " 

"I have broken rules, and let you think I have 
kept them. I have led Harold into mischief. I have 
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been passionate and overbearing with my brother and 
sisters ; and I have behaved very badly to Jack almost 
ever since he came." 

" To Jack ? For shame, Lionel ! " 

" I am ashamed, papa ; but let me tell you all. I 
began to hate him almost from the first, because he was 
obedient and truthful and would not do as we — as I 
did. I have teased and bullied him over and over 
again, and every time he has got into a row the fault 
has really been mine." 

" How so ? " 

" That time he went into the ruined chapel against 
orders, it was I who locked him up there, because he 
wouldn't go in with us after what you had said. He 
might have been ill with fright, if he had not climbed 
out at the window and run away. You know how 
I let the blame of that examination paper business 
fall upon him as long as I could. And last month, 
when Black Prince was hurt, you know, it was my 
doing ; for I puzzled Jack into thinking Black Prince 
was one of the horses we might ride, made him order 
it himself — and you know all the rest." 

Lionel ceased his self-accusation. Mr. Rivers had 
hidden his face in his hands. He did not speak for 
some time. When he did his voice sounded hoarse and 
strange. 

" What makes you tell me all this, Lionel ? " 

" For Corrie's sake," answered the boy with a softer 
inflection in his voice. " I mean that I first resolved 
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to do it for Gome's sake ; for I knew I never could 
begin afresh with all this on my conscience. Since 
she died I have been thinking a great deal, and I am 
awfully ashamed of myself. I know I shall be happier 
now that you know all, papa." 

" And what do you expect me to do, Lionel ? " 

" To punish me first, papa ; and then — ^if you can — 
to forgive me." 

Mr. Rivers did not answer all at once. He sat silent 
and motionless for a few moments, then he rose suddenly 
and held out his hand. 

" My own brave boy ! " 

Lionel started and drew his breath hard. This was 
not the reception he had expected for his confession. 
He could hardly believe his senses had not played him 
false. 

" What did you jsay, papa ? " 

" My own brave boy ! " 

" Brave ! O papa ! if you only knew what a 
coward I have been this long while ! " 

But his father had taken both his hands, and was 
looking down at him with a proud fondness which 
almost brought tears into the boy's eyes. 

" Papa, can you ever forgive me ? " 

" My boy, I forgive you freely." 

" Thank you, papa, oh, thank you ! How good you 
are to me] I thought you never could. I do not 
deserve that you ever should." 

" Not after frank and full confession, Lionel ? " 
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Lionel gave a half smile, but paused awhile before 
he said, — 

V You must not praise me for telling you. I never 
should have done it, but for Corrie. And you will 
punish me, papa ? " 

" Do you wish it ? " 

" I deserve it," he answered humbly. 

"Lionel," said Mr. Kivers with much feeling, "I can- 
not punish you. I believe you have already suffered 
enough. I forgive you freely. You have made me 
your friend by this confidence, and there shall be no 
further breach between us now if I can help it." 

" O papa ! " 

" And my darling little Corrie died in your arms, 
Lionel. It was your love that was her greatest com- 
fort. Your name was last upon her lips. I cannot 
tell you, as she lay dying, what I would not have 
given to be in your place." 

Mr. Kivers' voice shook as he spoke these words. 
He seemed much moved. 

" Do not praise me, papa. I only learned to love 
Corrie just in time." 

" Thank God, Lionel, that it was in time." 

" I do, I do ! " Lionel's voice grew agitated. " If it 
had not been for Corrie, I should not be here now; 
if it had not been for Corrie, I might be going on in 
the old way." 

" God bless my little Corrie 1 " 

The words seemed spoken less to Lionel than to 
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himself. A mist seemed to rise before the boy's eyes. 
It was several minutes before he could command his 
voice. 

" Then, papa, will you try to trust me again, as you 
used to do ? " 

" I will trust you as I never did before, my boy. 
Since that affair in July I have had much uneasiness 
about you, and wondered whether it was right to go 
on upon the principle of trusting everything to your 
honour. I shall have no more anxiety on that score 
now. After this, Lionel, I can trust you fully. You 
have won my confidence by frank confession. If ever 
you make a slip again, I know that you will come to 
me and tell me of it." 

" I will, papa, I will." 

" Thank you, my boy. I believe you. I will be a 
friend to you if you will let me, Lionel." 

" Will you ? Oh, thank you ! I do not deserve to 
have you for a friend. But if you will be patient 
with me 1 wUl try to be more worthy. I shall need 
your help, papa, for I know I have some very hard 
work before me." 

" You shall have it, my dear boy ; you shall have 
all the help I can give you." 

" Thank you, papa. I hope you will not grow 
tired of helping me." 

" I think you may trust me." 

" Only you do not know yet what a coward I am, 
and how deceitful I can be." 
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Mr. Kivers smiled. Looking down into the boy's 
steadfast, earnest face, and with the remembrance of 
his confession fresh in his mind, the father thought 
cowardice and deceit could not have very deep root 
in his heart. 

That smile was perhaps the best encouragement he 
could have given to Lionel. 

But there was yet one more trouble on Lionel's mind. 

- "But about Jack, papa? He has been blamed and 

pimished so often for my faults. He has always been 

truthful and obedient. You will trust him now 

always, will you not ? " 

" Yes, certainly. I am very glad to be able to do 
so again." 

" And I do think I ought to be punished for my 
meanness towards him, even if you forgive my deceit 
towards you." 

" Where is Jack ? " asked Mr. Rivers. " I should 
like to see him." 

" I will call him," said Lionel. 

He knew that Jack would not be far away. Since 
the day of Corrie's death his little cousin had followed 
him about like a shadow. Already the strangely 
assorted couple were fast friends. Little Corrie's last 
wish was fulfilled as perhaps she never dreamed that 
it would be: Lionel loved Jack — loved him as a 
brother. 

The seeds of love scattered by that feeble dying 
hand were already springing into beautiful life. 
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Jack answered at once to Lionel's call, and came in 
with wondering eyes. 

Mr. Rivers held out his hand. 

" My boy," he said, " I have been hearing a long 
story from Lionel, and I find that I have misjudged 
you, and that I have punished you for faults not your 
own, I am very sorry you should have suffered un- 
justly. But as you would not criminate another, how 
was I to know the real offender ? " 

Jack smiled, but his face grew very red, and in a 
confused way he muttered something to the effect 
that " it didn't matter." 

" Lionel thinks he ought to be punished now," con- 
tinued Mr. Rivers ; " what do you say ? " 

" Oh no. Uncle Gilbert ! Don't punish Lionel," 
cried Jack, springing forward and seizing his cousin's 
hand ; " please don't ! Corrie loved him so ; and I 
love him. I shall be so miserable if he is punished." 

" You think you would like to go on taking it for 
him," said Mr. Rivers kindly. " Well, Jack, I will 
do as you wish. So you have forgiven him, my boy?" 

" Oh yes, uncle ! " cried Jack joyfully. " We are 
friends now." 

And the friends went away together hand in hand. 




CHAPTER XX. 

CONCLUSION. 

T was the sunset hour. A sweet yet solemn 
silence had fallen upon the earth. It 
seemed as though nature's voices had been 
hushed into gentle stillness, to watch the 
peaceful decline of another day, and to usher 
in another calm, restful night. The light breeze hardly 
stirred in the trees. The songs of the birds were dying 
into silence. All was very tranquil, very beautiful. 

The level, golden shafts of light from the setting 
sun struck right across the wide moor, transforming 
it into a wondrous fairy-land of sunlit hills and 
purple valleys, and then lingered lovingly around a 
little lonely church and quiet graveyard, which lay 
upon its farthest border. 

They gilded the gray old ivy-covered tower, lit up 
the little leaded panes in the narrow windows till they 
seemed to burn and shimmer in the fiery blaze ; and 
they lay softly upon the peaceful graves, as though 
they would show in this gentle caress that they had 
not forgotten the quiet sleepers who rested there, and 
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who once had loved to watch their coming and going 
as each new day rose in glory and faded in peace. 

So, at least, it seemed to a group of children who 
were gathered this quiet Sunday evening round a 
newly-made grave. And yet it hardly looked so ; for 
loving hands had covered the dark earth with soft 
green moss, and now even the moss could hardly be 
seen for the profusion of sweet white flowers which 
had been strewn over it. 

It was a child's grave. Little Corrie lay sleeping 
under the flowers and moss, or rather the little frail 
body lay resting there. Corrie herself was in the 
King's country, and the children gathered round her 
grave, with their earnest faces turned towards the 
setting sun, were thinking of her there, and wondering 
whether the glorious beauty of the glowing western 
sky was anything like a dim reflection of that far-off 
land of which it seemed the golden gate. 

Another thought too was in their minds. Last 
Sunday at this hour they were all gathered round a 
dying bed ; last Sunday, as the sun sank to rest, little 
Corrie's frail lamp of life had flickered and gone out.- 

Only a week ago she was with them — only a week 
ago ! Where was she now ? What had she not seen ? 
What had she not learned ? How far away she was 1 
and yet in that quiet evening hour she seemed very 
near to them all. 

There had been a long silence between the children, 
and Hilda was the one to break it. Hilda had shed 
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very few tears over Corrie*s death, but she had looked 
graver and more thoughtful since. It seemed to have 
awakened in her a deeper vein of thought, and trouble 
had given to her a shade of womanliness which con- 
trasted quaintly with her old headstrong recklessness. 

Her face was very full of some sweet, sad memory 
as she looked across the moor with dark eyes that 
were at once resolute and soft. 

" Jack," he said softly, ** does she know that we are 
all thinking of her now ? " 

" I don't know, Hilda. Perhaps she does." 

" I feel as though she did." 

" So do I," said Lionel. 

By common consent the children seated themselves 
on the dewy grass in that sheltered corner. They felt 
that there were words to be said before they left the 
little grave which would most easily be spoken there. 

" I think Corrie was very happy when she died," 
said Hilda with a grave smile. ** Jack, it was you 
who taught us first to love her." 

"Was it?" 

" I mean you taught us to ahxyw her we loved her. 
I think I always did love her, but I did not let her 
see it. I am so glad it did not come too late." 

"I wish we had always been good to her," said 
Harold remorsefully. " I wish I had never teased her 
as I used to do." 

" I suppose," said Hilda thoughtfully, " that when 
any one whom we love dies, we shall always remember 
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a great many unkind things which we shall wish we 
had never done or said. I mean to try to think of 
that when I get vexed and angry now." 

'' So will I/' said Harold and Jack in a breath. 

Then there was a pause, till Hilda said dreamily, — 

" So Corrie has reached the King's country. I 
wonder which of us will see her there first. Shall 
we all reach it by-and-by ? " 

" Oh yes, Hilda!" cried Jack eagerly. "We are all 
His soldiers ; we have all promised to fight under 
His banner. He never forgets one of His soldiers; 
He always takes them to His country at last. I mean 
to fight for Him all my life ! " 

" So wiU I ! " cried Harold eagerly. 

« So will I ! " said Hilda steadily. 

Lionel had not yet spoken. He had never before 
joined in one of these talks. The eyes of the other 
children seemed to turn half unconsciously towards 
him, as if doubtful what side he would take. 

" And I," said he, " will be a soldier too, under your 
King. I wish to fight under His banner. I want to 
reach His country at last, and see my little Corrie 
again. And I think I am beginning at last to learn 
how to use the King's weapons." 



THE END. 
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